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Introduction By The Chair 


TOURISM IN ONTARIO HAS BEEN UNDERGOING SIGNIFICANT CHANGE aS a 
result of long-term shifts in travel patterns and the impact of the 
recession. Major restructuring in Ontario’s economy has made this 
a particularly difficult time for many areas of the tourism industry. 
For these reasons the Ontario government — through its Industrial 
Policy Framework — brought together industry leaders in an 
Advisory Committee to develop a tourism strategy to improve 
industry competitiveness. The result is this document. 


Ontario’s tourism industry has devised this strategy to: 


¢ reposition the industry to respond to domestic and internation- 
al competition; 


e facilitate the successful restructuring of the industry in order to 
increase levels of employment in well-paid, high value-added 
tourism jobs; 


e redesign the tourism industry’s offerings with higher quality 
and value for the customer to respond to and meet the con- 
stantly changing needs of tourists, to improve our share of a 
growing worldwide tourism market, and to create a growing 
tourism market in Ontario; and 


e maintain and enhance the quality of Ontario life and landscapes 
through well planned and managed tourism development. 


In May 1992, a Tourism Forum brought together 200 delegates 
from various sectors of the Ontario tourism industry as well as 
government, media, and trade associations. The Forum outlined a 
number of challenges in the industry and identified some possible 
solutions. Areas of concern included the need for a new dynamic 
vision for the tourism industry, improved customer service, new 
focused packaging of products, co-ordinated marketing, and 
improved distribution of research and analysis on current and 
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potential markets. The Forum provided a strong beginning and a 
solid foundation for development of this sectoral strategy. 


The Minister’s Advisory Committee, through consultation with 
industry, has identified key issues, a vision, goals, strategies, objec- 
tives, and action plans with recommendations for implementation 
that will strengthen the industry. Both short- and long-term action 
plans are identified. 


The Committee used current subsectoral, policy and area tourism 
studies to support an industry-led analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the tourism sector. Studies covering a range of 
tourism sub-sectors, including festivals and events, attractions, 
golf, resorts and accommodations, recreational boating, corporate 
meetings, cultural tourism, rural tourism, and incentive travel, as 
well as geographical areas such as Northern Ontario and Metro 
Toronto, provided supporting data for the strategy. 


In our analysis of the industry we also considered analytical mod- 
els and studies, including models of the economic impact of 
tourism in Ontario and in specific regions, a tourism industry and 
labour force profile, travel market surveys, and reports on Ontario 
visitor trends, tourism competitiveness and taxation, travel 
price/value perceptions, and tourism technology. 


The key to this strategy lies in increased industry co-operation and 
co-ordination. Fundamental to our future success is a vision with 
supporting goals, strategies, and objectives to help bring the 
tourism industry together as a sustained partnership among stake- 
holders. A vision is not enough, however, so the strategy also out- 
lines four priorities for industry and the provincial government: 


¢ Putting in place a winning tourism marketing strategy 


* Building the essential capability to deliver a high-quality 
tourism experience 


¢ Raising the industry profile 


* Strengthening the key industry organizations 
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Specific objectives, action plans and recommendations for how the 
industry should address these issues were developed by industry 
working groups. This activity was complemented by three rounds 
of regional consultations, in communities across Ontario, to plot 
the path that Ontario’s tourism industry must take to survive and 
thrive. The Advisory Committee also incorporated ideas and sug- 
gestions received from tourism business owners and operators 
through letters, faxes and telephone conversations. In the end, 
more than 500 people from all over the industry contributed to the 
process and guided the direction of this document. 


The strategy represents a starting point for the industry. When 
implemented, it will begin the process of repositioning tourism in 
Ontario and creating a more effective long-term partnership 
among industry, labour and government. As the strategy vision is 
realized, helping the economy to grow and expand, new opportu- 
nities, challenges and initiatives will arise as the industry evolves. 
This will be the true test of this strategy and of the industry’s abil- 
ity to lead Ontario into the next millennium. 


I thank the members of the Minister’s Advisory Committee, as 
well as the various working groups, committees and participants 
at regional meetings, for investing their time, effort, knowledge 
and foresight in the strategy. I would also like to thank the 
Ministry of Culture, Tourism and Recreation for their support and 


assistance. 


Yours sincerely, 


Michael Beckley 

President 

Commonwealth Hospitality Limited 
and 

Chair, Minister’s Advisory Committee 
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Message From The Vice Chairs 


THE FOLLOWING STRATEGY EVOLVED over the past seven months 
through a process that involved more than 500 industry partici- 
pants, contributing countless hours of their time, effort and exper- 
tise. The result is a document that we believe will position 
Ontario’s tourism industry as a leading contributor to the provin- 
cial economy. The goals, strategies, objectives, action plans, and 
recommendations that were developed reflect our industry’s per- 
ception of where we are coming from, where we need to be and 
how we will get there. 


We would like to thank everyone who committed themselves to 
the process and look forward to the challenge of realizing the strat- 
egy vision and beginning the industry’s progression into the year 
2000 and beyond. 


Ala Stark 

President and General Manager, Amex Canada Inc. 
and | 

Vice Chair, Industry Sectors Committee 


Litho LE Uh they 


Ethel LaValley 

Vice President, Ontario Federation of Labour 

and 

Vice Chair, Employment Training and Service Delivery 


Sandra Chabot 
Chair, Association of Ontario Regional Travel Associations 
and 

Vice Chair, Regional Committees 
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Executive Summary 


THE TOURISM INDUSTRY, with the assistance of the Ministry of 
Culture, Tourism and Recreation, has developed an industrial 
strategy for the Ontario tourism industry. Building on recent 
industry consultations, and in light of changing economic condi- 
tions in the province, the strategy is offered to reposition tourism 
in Ontario and improve the industry’s competitiveness. 


Tourism is the largest and fastest growing industry in the world. 
Ontario has been losing market share over the past decade, how- 
ever, and now faces a travel deficit of close to $4 billion. 


A fundamental issue facing the industry is how to co-ordinate its 
efforts without inhibiting healthy competition. New partnerships 
and strategic alliances have to be developed to focus our invest- 
ment strategically for the benefit of the industry. We must focus on 
our shared interests and work together to revitalize tourism in this 
province. 


The first step in developing this strategy was determining the 
most important issues that needed to be addressed. 


KEY ISSUES 


1. More effective marketing, product development, packaging and 
funding are needed. 


2. We need to improve the perception of value, especially in the 
domestic market, responding to the expectations of more 
demanding, discerning customers. 


3. Ontario’s image as a special tourism destination must be 
strengthened if the industry is to survive and thrive in the face 
of intensified worldwide competition. 


4. Government fiscal and regulatory policy and legislative issues 
that can be barriers to industry growth need to be resolved. 
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5. Recognition of the economic importance of tourism is lacking; 
we need to develop an appropriate profile for the industry 
among key decision makers and opinion leaders. 


6. A common vision, leadership, and integrated industry 
approaches are needed to reduce duplication of effort and 
increase partnerships. 


7. We need to improve professional management, skills and the 
quality of service delivery at all levels within the industry. 


8. Improved access to capital from financial institutions is needed. 


The second step in the strategy development process involved cre- 
ating a vision, goals, strategies, and objectives for the industry that 
would help the industry coalesce and begin to work in a more co- 
ordinated fashion. The following vision was developed by the 
industry to guide itself immediately and throughout the next 
decade. 


THE VISION 


ONTARIO, CANADA, WILL BECOME A LEADING DESTI- 
NATION FOR TARGETED DOMESTIC, U.S., AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL VISITORS THROUGH A REVITALIZATION OF ITS 
TOURISM INDUSTRY AND THE WAY IT DOES BUSINESS. 


To address the key issues and vision, the industry focused its 
efforts on the following areas: 


e Marketing and Product Development 
e Regulations and Taxation 

e Human Resources Development 

e Infrastructure 

¢ Tourism Sector Communications 


* Organization and Funding 
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Accordingly, six goals were identified by the industry to support 
the vision. The chart on page 10 shows the vision and goals for the 
strategy. This approach to developing tourism in Ontario is essen- 
tial to increasing market share. The industry believes that 
increased co-operation within the sector through the strategy will 
help reduce Ontario’s growing travel deficit. 


The strategy document outlines a comprehensive approach to 
improving the industry’s competitive positioning. 


In each key area, the Advisory Committee has laid out action plans 
outlining specific steps to be followed by industry and govern- 
ment in effective partnerships. 


Perhaps the most important aspects of the strategy are the poten- 
tial results in increasing the number of visitors, their length of stay, 
and the amount they spend, and improving the economic health of 
the province. The Advisory Committee established the following 
performance objectives. 


THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


BY THE YEAR 2000, the tourism industry in Ontario will achieve 
leading levels of growth, specifically by: 


¢ attracting 15 million more visitors — an increase in the number 
of visitors to Ontario from 159 million to 174 million; 


¢ generating approximately $6 billion more from visitor spending 
to a new revenue level of $23 billion (1991 dollars); 


¢ achieving clear recognition as one of the top industries in 
Ontario’s economy. 
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Chapter 1 
Realizing the Economic Potential of 
Tourism 


A GROWING WORLD MARKET 


TOURISM IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST INDUSTRY. International tourism 
arrivals are expected to increase to 515 million by 1994 (Exhibit 1.1). 


The most recent report of the World Travel and Tourism Council 
estimates that tourism now accounts for 10.1 per cent of the 
world’s gross domestic product and employs one worker in every 
nine. It also represents 10.7 per cent of global capital investment 
and 10.9 per cent of worldwide consumer spending (WTTC 1994). 


Exhibit 1-1 World Tourism Growth, 
1960-1994 International Tourism Arrivals 


Millions of People 
600 


500 


400 


1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1994 * 
* Provisional revised estimates for 1994. Source: The Big Picture, 1992-1993, WITC, 1993. 


By 2005, tourism is expected to more than double its current gross 
output to $7.9 trillion; generate 90 per cent more jobs; almost triple 
its capital investment to $1.7 trillion; and attract more than twice 
the current level of consumer spending, for a total of $4.6 trillion 
(Exhibit 1-2). 
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Exhibit 1-2 Tourism Gross Output — Worldwide 


(uss Trillions) 


i975 A Magus 4991 4994 2005 
“Tourism Spending: Includes households, business, and government trip spending. Source: WTTC, 1993. 


The global tourism industry is characterized by rapid growth in 
developing regions and mature growth in many North American 
and European markets. 


Despite this positive outlook worldwide, Canada’s position in 
international tourism has fallen from sixth place in 1986 to tenth in 
1991 (Exhibit 1.3). Canada is the only country of the top ten 
tourism destinations to experience a decline in arrivals. 


Exhibit 1-3 World’s Top Tourism Destinations 


International Tourism Arrivals (Excluding Excursionists*) 


Aes of People 


France USA Spain Italy Hungary Austria UK Mexico Germany Canada 


* An excursionist is a same-day visitor. Source: World Tourism Organization. 


Canada’s share of international tourism receipts has declined as 
well — where the industry ranked ninth in 1986, it was tenth in 
1991, even though tourist receipts increased over this period from 
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$5.4 billion to $6.5 billion. Overall, Canada’s market share fell 
slightly between 1986 and 1991, from 2.78 per cent to 2.25 per cent 
of the global total. Ontario’s share of international tourism receipts 
started to decline after 1983 from 1.25 per cent to 0.97 per cent in 
1991. This occurred even though Ontario’s international receipts 
almost doubled from $1.517 to $2.888 billion during the same period. 


One reason for this decline in market share is that Ontario has not 
been able to take advantage of growing tourism demand. Other 
destinations have been more successful in capitalizing on the 
growing demand by catering to tourists’ interests and expectations. 


TOURISM IN ONTARIO 


ONTARIO HAS THE LARGEST PROVINCIAL TOURISM INDUSTRY IN 
CANADA. Ontario accounts for 36 per cent of national tourism rev- 
enues (Exhibit 1.4) and is the predominant gateway to Canada 
(Exhibit 1.5). In 1992, Ontario received 66 per cent of the U.S. visi- 
tors to Canada and 53 per cent of overseas visitors. 


Exhibit 1-4 Shares of Canada’s $26-Billion Tourism Receipts 


value 
N.W.T. 0.4% 


Note: Provincial tourism receipts do not add up to Canada’s total because of the exclusion of expenditure items 
that are not allocatable among the provinces (e.g., international transportation fares and crew spending and spend- 
ing by Canadians on trips with not-stated destinations). 

Sources: Tourism Canada; Tourism Impact System: Statistics Canada, Intl. Travel, cat. 201, 1990. 
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Exhibit 1-5 Ontario is the #1 Gateway to Canada 
% Share* of Travellers through Canada’s Three Main Tourism Gateways 


%o 
100 | 


[| ]Quebec 
Bs.c. 
Wi ontario 


80 


60 


40 | 


20 | 


0 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 


* Overnight travellers from the U.S. and overseas to Canada. Source: Statistics Canada; International Travel Survey. 


Tourism is a major industry within the Ontario economy (Exhibit 
1.6). Tourism activities span all parts of the province, and in many 
centres tourism is one of the most important industries. It is also 
an industry made up primarily of entrepreneurs. While there are a 
number of major companies, tourism is predominantly an indus- 
try of small businesses run by people who have staked their liveli- 
hoods on the success of their operations. 


Exhibit 1-6 Gross Domestic Product By Industry-Ontario, 1991 


% of Provincial GDP 
Industry ($197 billion in 1986 Rank 


Community, Business and Personal Service 23.5% 1 

: ea Ebel seaiRee yal hac ot a rr re ae aS ea 
satis é . Pins. Se site 50 ee ae. Af a ae ee 
ee eae i i eae sis oS eae ee 
ie aR ee ae aD Ce ae ae 
sail Aiminisvaton and Detence ahd a a a ee ae a oe 
ae ME Teo LN OE aati) Ue alias Va a mee eS aS 
Fala URN eR Be A em ane oe a 
ite ee es ee oe 
eae ces senee ety ERO EN ee eet Oe co oy ae ae 
ne Ae OY EROS sy aoe ealam is 


* Tourism includes a percentage of other sectors, for example, here tourism incorporates a portion of: community, 
business and personal service, wholesale and retail trade, transportation and communication, and construction. 
Source: Economic Forecast, The Conference Board of Canada, Provincial Outlook, Summer 1992. 
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Ontario’s tourism industry is the province’s fourth largest export 
(Exhibit 1.7). Tourism is a traded industry attracting vital export 
earnings through the visits of tourists from the United States and 
overseas. As Ontario looks ahead to growing foreign tourism 
spending, it must also look to the tourism industry to pursue these 
trade opportunities and improve its position as an exporter. 


Exhibit 1-7 Top Four Exports Ontario 1988-91 


Billions $ 
iso antares ntiresanCaesatscendota Sen Eee oa ? 

Wi Motor Vehicles 
30 |}: & Parts 
95 | WD industrial/ 

Machinery 

20a 

[]Wood Products 
15 | a 

L_]Tourism 


1988 1989 1990 1991 


Source: MCTR and Statistics Canada. 


Tourism is about jobs. There are over 272,000 jobs in tourism’s pri- 
mary subsectors (Exhibit 1.8) and it is one of the top employers in 
Ontario, representing 6.6 per cent of Ontario’s total employment 
(Exhibit 1.9). 


Exhibit 1-8 Direct Tourism Employment and Expenditures in 
Ontario (1991)* 


Accommodation employs the most people; Food and Beverage generates the highest level 
of expenditures 


Direct Employment Expenditures 
Jobs (Millions of Dollars) 


spas Ho | ee he alee ames fr 
aa er ue ROE Es a rae yee . 
a EE ds a 9 nile Salleh boeae ry, Pie ee . eae iy: ae 
a a one ard a 
eee es AN i a see : a ic 
pO . dae a. . eee 
Si dts a hc Gs poten aie 

jobs million 


Source: MCTR , MIR 12 model. 
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Exhibit 1-9 Top Employers By Industry-Ontario, 1990 


Industry Rank 

Berd cas ee ahs oh eve sai att gh a a gets ae 
<i etn Peet ee Sete: Cee fe ek me Cee eee, a ae 
rio i eset SER Eon so ail poet Lh. See eae ne ee 
ca ‘ Be oe ae area ae ae ae ao 
ah ’ se ere oat ito. ARs Ene ae» ae et ee ae 

cee Mat Ga ie ge a te a es 
Pubile Mamalsiciten antbetenee | a et re cae 
ee Gee ee ee mee 


Source: Statistics Canada, Cat. #71-220, annual averages 1990. 


Tourism has a unique role in the province’s employment picture. 
It is an industry that responds quickly to economic activity — as the 
economy improves, new jobs will be created in tourism. It also cre- 
ates a large number of jobs for racial minorities, Aboriginal people, 
new Canadians, and women (Exhibit 1.10). For many, tourism pro- 
vides a training and development foundation that leads to more 
employment opportunities in other industries, as well as in 
tourism. 


Exhibit 1-10 Employment Profile for 1986 


Labour Force’s** Racial Aboriginal French Mother Py: 
Share Minorities People Immigrants* Women Tongue Force 
All Industries in Ontario 8.5% 14% 271% 439% 47% 4860375 
a met ees Fie ; ee eue Bess ne ies ae as iS 
sete eRihogh be satiais ee oe es aa as oe 


* Immigrant is defined as any person not a Canadian citizen by birth. ** Labour Force here refers to experienced labour 
force which includes persons who were employed during the census reference week or who were unemployed but had 
been unemployed at sometime since January 1, 1985. Excluded are new seekers, who are looking for work but never 
worked or had last worked prior to January 1, 1985. 

Source: StatsCan, 1986. 
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Tourism also has a major revenue impact and is a substantial and 
growing contributor to the tax base (Exhibit 1.11). 


Exhibit 1-11 Tourism Contributes to Ontario’s Tax Base 
Taxes generated by tourism expenditures 


(Billions Current $) 
6 


5 Een Oe Cr ae eS TA ORE ee CET CRE eRe ICE S:-> -nct NEe P P MeE S Ahaaes  ey A se ee ~~ 1988 
Fi oe Par A oo eee AF cn Ae oie ee A ee. an Ey) 1990 
a [1991 


Q [rierenetarsecrecnsntscnrenenenasgaressssesessessonabnrengeanastesnescenietsoseenecdiennens i ee { ]1992F 


Municipal Provincial Federal 


F = Forecasted. Source: MCTR, MIR 12 model. 


Tourism is usually defined through its primary subsectors — 
accommodation; food and beverage; transportation industries / 
services; amusement and recreation services; attractions; events 
and conferences; travel trade; tourism retail, services and prod- 
ucts. In addition to these, many other businesses are related to 
tourism (Exhibit 1.12). Because of the spin-off effects for other busi- 
nesses, investment in tourism generates up to two and a half times 
that amount in real dollars, according to the World Travel and 


Tourism Council. 


Exhibit 1-12 The Broad Structure of the Tourism Industry 


Wholesale 


. Food 
Accommodation Producers 


Food and Beverage 
Cartography Transportation 


Industries/Services euecae . 
Amusement & Recreation/Educational sie sie ruise 
Services Attractions Ips, Trains, 
Buses, Hotel 


Events and Conferences 
Travel Trade (Agencies and Tour Companies) 
Tourism Retail/Services 


Supplies) 


Financial Services 
(Credit Cards, 
Insurance) Telecommunications 


Construction 
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CHANGING CONSUMERS 


POPULATION DEMOGRAPHICS ARE CHANGING. By the year 2000, peo- 
ple aged 50 and over will account for nearly 30 per cent of 
Ontario’s population. (Exhibit 1.13). 


Exhibit 1-13 % Population Over 50 in Ontario 


Total 
, 25.9% 


Total 
, 29.6% 


1990 2000 


Ministry of Treasury & Economics, Ontario Population Projections to 2015, June 1991. 


Consumer demands are changing. Tourists’ interests are shifting 
from escapism to enrichment. Demographic, socio-economic, 
lifestyle, travel and institutional trends have had a major impact 
on what is important in making travel plans (Exhibit 1.14). There 
is a clear trend to neo-traditional values as people seek to balance 
family, work and leisure pursuits. Substance and reliability are 
strong consumer values. More and more, consumers are: 


¢ becoming very price/bargain sensitive, 

° seeking “sales” to stretch dollars, 

¢ working down debt levels, 

* putting less importance on discretionary items. 


Lifestyles and choices are being dictated by time constraints. 
Products and services that reduce time and planning will have 
continuing appeal. Key factors for consumers are safety, conve- 
nience and assurance of pleasurable experiences. Tourists’ inter- 
ests and travel motivations are also becoming more specialized 
and more sophisticated, reflecting demographic changes in house- 
holds, increased education and fewer children. In particular, con- 
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sumers are seeking value, which can be defined as exceeding a 
customer’s expectations. Tourism faces the challenge of continu- 
ously creating value; that is, thoroughly understanding the rela- 
tionship between the product and the price from a value perspective. 


Exhibit 1-14 Shift From Escapism to Enrichment 


An example of changing trends. What is very important when planning trips? 


A Luxury Resort 


1980s 
[_|1990s 


Good Night Life 


Experiencing a completely different culture 


Going off the beaten track 


Cultural, historical or archeological treasures 


Visiting a place I’ve never been before 


Location with natural beauty 


Order expensive food 


Spend money freely 
Gain new perspective on life 


Understand culture 


Source: Lou Harris Poll for Travel & Leisure Magazine 1992. 


IMPACT OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


THE COMPETITIVE POSITION OF TOURISM BUSINESSES is being affected by 
the rate at which certain technological changes are being diffused 
in local tourism facilities. Technological changes affect the produc- 
tivity of capital and labour, product quality, distribution networks 
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and consumer services. Vertical and horizontal integration of 
tourism suppliers, made possible by technology, places smaller 
operators at a competitive disadvantage relative to the interna- 
tional market. 


The role of technology is also shifting, however, from increasing 
efficiencies in services and operations to identifying and creating 
new markets and products. Diagonal integration describes a new 
pattern of linkages among tourism businesses, enabled by the 
development of computer technology, electronic networks and 
data bases. The benefit for travellers is access to an expanded 
range of services and travel activities through a single distribution 
system. For example, computer reservation systems (CRSs) have 
emerged as a major strategic asset for international tourism (ete 
68 per cent of U.S. car rentals and more than 50 per cent of hotel 
reservations are now made through CRSs). 


Research indicates that Ontario may be falling behind other juris- 
dictions in adopting technology and integrating small and medi- 
um-sized enterprises (SMEs) with global electronic distribution 
systems. Tourism therefore offers opportunities for Ontario’s 
telecommunications industry to grow and expand. By working 
together to develop new, efficient and innovative ways of relaying 
information between customers and businesses, both sectors 
would benefit. 


Technological innovations require a highly trained work force. At 
present, however, staff in most tourism businesses are not sufficiently 
skilled in technology. By improving the skills level of the tourism 
work force, Ontario will be better able to position itself as leader in 
the tourism information field, allowing it to compete globally. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 


TOURISM DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES are shifting in some regions from 
the objective of simply attracting more travellers to planning for 
sustainable growth. For example, by preserving indigenous cul- 
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tures and environments and by managing development to respect 
carrying capacity and demand targets. Carrying capacity is 
defined by the social and environmental limitations to growth that 
will ensure sustainability while accommodating industry growth 
targets. 


The Ontario tourism industry recognizes the importance of 
Ontario’s natural resources to its tourism products and of main- 
taining its natural and built assets. Steps must be taken to ensure 
the sustainability of these crucial resources. This industry can play 
a leading role in Ontario’s future while ensuring the recognition of 
broader social issues such as Aboriginal land claims. 


SOCIAL ISSUES 


TOURISM HAS SOCIAL IMPORTANCE AS A VEHICLE for development of 
cross-cultural relations and personal growth. Working together 
with the province’s cultural industries, tourism can serve as a cat- 
alyst for the promotion of Ontario’s history and its cultural and 
ethnic diversity. Tourism can also work to ensure the preservation 
of our cultural resources. Encouraging strong community partici- 
pation in heritage activities and staging festivals and events bring 
benefits to the entire province. By positioning Ontario as an attrac- 
tive tourism destination, the industry will attract investment to the 
province for a wide range of activities. There are also significant 
opportunities for the First Nations to participate in the industry in 
ways that respect their unique history and culture. 


INDUSTRY RESTRUCTURING 


SIGNIFICANT RESTRUCTURING IS TAKING PLACE IN TOURISM, driven in 
large part by the global recession and increasing financial uncer- 
tainty. It is also a reflection of the competitive strength and posi- 
tioning of the industry’s subsectors and their inability to adapt to 
changes in tourism markets. The costs of financial failures 
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(Exhibit 1.15) and unemployment have been severe for an indus- 
try that is made up primarily of small operations. Tourism is more 
than just a business — it’s a way of life in which the high percent- 
age of small owner-operated businesses often puts individuals in 
direct financial risk. Major restructuring will need to continue, 
however, for the industry to be able to compete internationally. 


Exhibit 1-15 % Change of Bankruptcies in 
Selected Sectors in Ontario 


Retail 


[1991 
Wi 1992 


Accommodation 
Food & Beverage 


Manufacturing 


Amusement & Recreation 


-20 100 % 


Source: Consumer & Corporate Affairs Canada. 


In summary, circumstances are reshaping the future of travel and 
tourism. As Ontario looks ahead, the tourism industry must be 
recognized for the economic opportunities it offers for the 
province. This potential is too important to ignore. The challenges 
must be faced and resolved so that new levels of value can be cre- 
ated, greater trade benefits realized, environmental and social 
progress made, and new employment levels reached. Tourism 
must become one of the top industries in Ontario’s economy. The 
remainder of this report presents a tourism strategy for Ontario 
and charts a course to realize this important dimension of 
Ontario’s future. 


Chapter 2 
setting the Tourism Vision and the 
Challenge 


THE CRITICAL STRATEGIC ISSUES facing Ontario’s tourism industry 
were identified at a very early stage in our consultation process. 
For many, identifying the issues seemed to have been a recurrent 
activity of recent years; resolving them would prove to be more 
difficult. Tourism development exercises have taken place and are 
continuing at all levels in the industry — the most recent was the 
Tourism Forum of May 1992. Agreement was reached early in our 
strategy development process on the key issues. At the same time, 
however, we found deep-seated scepticism that the agenda for 
change might not be developed in the form of action-oriented 
results. Nevertheless, the industry very openly and responsibly set 
forth the challenges it faces and the needs that must be addressed: 


e More effective marketing, product development, packaging and 
funding are needed 


e We need to improve the perception of value, especially in the 
domestic market, responding to the expectations of more 
demanding, discerning customers. 


e Ontario’s image as a special tourism destination must be 
strengthened if the industry is to survive in the face of intensi- 
fied worldwide competition. 


¢ Government fiscal and regulatory policy and legislative issues 
that can be barriers to industry growth need to be resolved. 


e Recognition of the economic importance of tourism is lacking; 
we need to develop an appropriate profile for the industry 
among key decision makers and opinion leaders. 
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e A common vision, leadership, and integrated industry 
approaches are needed to reduce duplication of effort and 
increase partnerships. 


e We need to improve professional management, skills and the 
quality of service delivery at all levels within the industry. 


* Improved access to capital from financial institutions is needed. 


The tourism industry recognizes fully that these issues must be 
addressed if the industry is to realize its full potential. The consul- 
tations also made it clear that the challenges will not be overcome 
through fine tuning. Fundamental changes must be made in the 
way the industry conducts business. A new vision that recognizes 
this challenge and that charts a demanding and rewarding course 
for the future must be set. To this end, our consultations have 
established the following vision: 


The Vision 


ONTARIO, CANADA, WILL BECOME A LEADING DESTI- 
NATION FOR TARGETED DOMESTIC, U.S., AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL VISITORS THROUGH A REVITALIZATION OF ITS 
TOURISM INDUSTRY AND THE WAY IT DOES BUSINESS. 


This vision has been translated into specific measures that set out 
what a revitalized tourism industry can accomplish in achieving a 
new level of industry performance. 


The Performance Objectives 


By the year 2000 the tourism industry in Ontario will achieve lead- 
ing levels of growth, specifically by: 


* attracting 15 million more visitors — an increase in the number 
of visitors to Ontario from 159 million to 174 million; 


* generating approximately $6 billion more from visitor spend- 
ing, to a new revenue level of $23 billion (1991 dollars) 


* achieving clear recognition as one of the top industries in 
Ontario’s economy. 
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To ensure that the industry thrives in a growing world market, 
specific actions must be taken. Strategies must be developed to 
substantially increase the number of visitors from the U.S. and 
overseas, as well as from other provinces, and steps must be taken 
to improve the nature of the tourism experience. Taken together, 
the following key result indicators describe an exciting tourism 
industry characterized by an increasing sense of value, a vigorous 
level of activity, and an improved position in international trade. 


TARGETS FOR THE YEAR 2000: 


Visitor Mix 
Existing 1997 2000 
Ontarians = =——s—=~S~«S BG] mM) ~— 81% (132.7 m) 78% (135.5m) 
United States. «14% (224m) 15% (24.4m) 17% (29.6m) 
pias iat aaa pees aga a a 
Sek a ee Seat Sg cam ae 
Revenue Mix 
Existing 1997 2000 
Ontarians 75% ($12.8b) 72% ($14b) 67% ($15.4b) 
United States 13% ($2.2b) 14% ($2.7b) 16% ($3.7b) 
a ee ee spicier te eee 
ges at ae Be opicy ete eed 


Key Activity Levels by the Year 2000 


¢ Increase the average length of stay in Ontario from one night to 
two by 2000 for Ontario and U.S. visitors. 


e Increase the number of international arrivals to Pearson 
International Airport from 1 million to 1.8 million by 1997 and 
to 2.6 million by 2000. 


e Increase the number of room nights occupied by 10% per 


annum. 
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Key Awareness Levels by the Year 2000 


° Increase the awareness level of the economic importance and 
impact of tourism in Ontario in 50% of key audiences (opinion 
leaders and financial institutions) by 1997 and in 75% of key 
audiences by 2000. 


° Increase the awareness level of Pearson International Airport as 
a gateway to North America in 50% of overseas visitors to 
Ontario by 1997 and in 75% of overseas visitors by 2000. 


Travel Deficit 


° Decrease the travel deficit from $3.9 billion to $2.5 billion by 
1997 and to $1 billion by 2000 (1991 dollars). 


Employment Growth 


¢ Create 100,000 new tourism jobs in Ontario, increasing the num- 
ber of people employed in the industry from 272,000 to 322,000 
by 1997 and to 372,000 by 2000. 


The next chapters in this report take this vision and challenge for 
the industry and set out the goals, strategies, objectives and action 
plans that constitute a new tourism strategy for Ontario. 


Chapter 3 
Putting in Place a Winning Tourism 
Marketing Strategy 


ONTARIO’S TOURISM INDUSTRY HAS BEEN LOSING MARKET SHARE in a 
growing world market. Ontario travellers represent 75 per cent of 
the tourism expenditures in Ontario (Exhibit 3.1). Although the 
size of this component of our tourism market fluctuates on an 
annual basis, it has shown a slight growth trend over the last 10 
years (Exhibit 3.2). More and more, however, Ontarians are travel- 
ling to other tourism destinations rather than taking their vaca- 
tions in Ontario (Exhibit 3.3), and the number of travellers from 
other parts of Canada has declined (Exhibit 3.4). 


Exhibit 3-1 Expenditures by Travellers in Ontario by Origin 1991 


(in Current $) 


Ontario 
$12,767,000,000 
Other Provinces 
$780,000,000 
Other Countries 
$1,221 ,000,000 
U.S. 
$2,171,000,000 


Total $16.9 Billion 


Source: MCTR Ontario Travel Monitor Survey Statistics Canada. 
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Exhibit 3-2 Number of Ontarians Travelling in Ontario 


60 | 


30 |} 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 
Source: MCTR Travel Monitor Survey. Statistics Canada. 


Exhibit 3-3 Growth in Outbound Overnight Travel 
%o Increase Between 1980-90 


Within Canada (from one province to another) L_]Canada 


| Ontario 
To the US. 


To overseas destinations 


Op .20: 40. 60. 80) 00% 120.1% 


Source: US and Overseas, Statistics Canada. Travel between Canada and Other Countries Cat 466-202. 
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Exhibit 3-4 Number of Travellers in Ontario From Other Provinces 


Millions of Travellers 
5 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 
Source: MCTR Travel Monitor Survey. Statistics Canada. 


Ontario’s second major market is the United States. The border 
states — New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota 
— account for 62 per cent of all U.S. travellers to Ontario. Since 
1987, however, the number of U.S. visitors has declined steadily. 
(Exhibit 3.5). 


Exhibit 3-5 Number of U.S. Travellers in Ontario 


Millions of Travellers 
30 


2S) |\| 


20 | 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


Source: Statistics Canada: International Travel Survey. 


This comes at a time when U.S. domestic travel and travel abroad 
have increased substantially. About 90 per cent of U.S. travellers to 
Canada are return visitors. The number of first visits to Ontario is 
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in decline, however, creating a diminishing pool of return-visit 
travellers. When combined with increased travel by border state 
residents within the United States, as well as the general popula- 
tion shift from northeastern to southwestern states, the result is a 
decline in the number of visits from our major international market. 
Ontario’s top overseas markets for visitors and expenditures are 
the United Kingdom, Japan, Germany, France, Italy and Hong 
Kong. The number of overseas travellers to Ontario has been rela- 
tively flat since 1988 (Exhibit 3.6), even though international 
tourism in each of these markets grew over this period. 


Exhibit 3-6 Number of Overseas Travellers in Ontario 


Millions of Travellers 
2.0 


0.5 | 


0.0 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


The result is that Canada and Ontario have lost market share in 
international tourism. For example, Japanese arrivals to Canada 
have declined since peaking at 474,000 in 1990. Canada’s share of 
the Japanese international tourism market declined from 4 per cent 
in 1989 to 3.3 per cent in 1992. The real economic significance of the 
decline in international visitors to Ontario, combined with the sig- 
nificant growth in Ontarians travelling outside the province, is 
shown in the international deficit on the travel account. This 
deficit nearly doubled between 1989 and 1991 (Exhibit 3.7) and is 
currently hovering around $4 billion. 
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Exhibit 3-7 International Deficit on Travel Account 
Billions of Current $ 
40 
SHOW | I 
3.0 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 66-201, and special tabs. 


THE KEY MARKETING ISSUES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FUNDAMENTAL TO THE CURRENT PERFORMANCE of Ontario’s tourism 
industry are several key marketing issues: 


¢ Lack of Clear Image — Ontario lacks a clear image, especially 
internationally. The United States casts a deep, almost obliterat- 
ing shadow over Ontario and Canada. Canada as a whole is 
thought of as vast, but empty and cold. To Europeans, Ontario 
is undefined; they’re not sure whether Ontario is a northern 
state of the United States, a lake, or a Canadian city (Project 
Magnet 1992). Ontario must establish its own image, separate 
but complementary to Canada’s and distinct from that of the 
United States. | 


e Lack of Stable Enduring Marketing Initiatives — There is a 
general lack of marketing co-ordination in Ontario’s tourism 
industry. The many markets and the spectrum of products and 
experiences available create confusion for the consumer and the 
industry. 
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The marketing message for Ontario over the last ten years has 
been inconsistent. For example, slogans have changed from 
“Yours to Discover” to “Ontario Incredible” to “Take a 
Breather”. In addition, Canada’s marketing image at the federal 
level has not always been in tune with Ontario’s marketing slo- 
gans and programs. 


Declining Traditional Sources of Funding — Fiscal constraints 
require the industry to work smarter, focus efforts and under- 
stand the market better. Declining government budgets and 
inadequate marketing budgets for tourism also dictate the need 
to work more closely with existing partners in both the public 
and the private sector as well as to seek new, non-traditional 
sources. 


There has been a dramatic decrease in the financial resources 
allocated by government to marketing. As a result, public sector 
cost-sharing to publish promotional material has been phased 
out, international travel offices have been closed, and consumer 
advertising programs in Europe and Asia have been cancelled, 
as has the specialty marketing campaign in the United States. 
This has occurred despite the fact that internationally traded 
businesses offer a higher return on such investments. 


Provincial budget reductions have resulted in fewer resources 
being allocated for tourism, particularly international markets. 
The provincial government budget allocation for tourism mar- 
keting programs (excluding administration and salaries) for the 
1993/94 fiscal year was $8.1 million. These funds were 
designated primarily for media buys and promotion. The com- 
parable figure for 1990/91 was $17.9 million. 


By comparison, Quebec’s Ministry of Tourism allocated $22 mil- 
lion for its marketing programs (excluding administration and 
salaries) for the 1993/94 fiscal year. 


Lack of Consumer Analysis — In many cases, there is no strong 
link between consumer needs and tourism products. There is a 
need for comprehensive and updated knowledge of the tourism 
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industry, including both supply and demand components. 
Currently, supply- and demand-side research is conducted 
using different data bases and methods. Furthermore, data on 
regional tourism operations is not collected or organized con- 
sistently. Conflicting data issues must be resolved by adopting 
uniform standards wherever possible. Standardized or central- 
ly co-ordinated data frameworks, definitions and collection pro- 
cedures would provide a common basis for assessment. 


Research should signal market shifts and product innovations. 
Improved competitive analysis is needed to assess Ontario's 
tourism industry against competitors’ performance, to evaluate 
development proposals, and to position products in major mar- 
kets. 


Research must also be more accessible and, most important, 
well communicated. Requests indicate a burgeoning demand 
for easily understandable tourism data relevant to key market 
segments and industry trends. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR GROWTH 


WHILE THE INDUSTRY FACES A NUMBER OF CRITICAL ISSUES, there are 
also some significant opportunities that are a direct outgrowth of 
the many attractive strengths that Ontario offers. 


¢ Branding and Imaging — Ontario needs to create awareness in 
the marketplace. Consumers need to be able to identify with 
Ontario’s tourism products and destinations in order to ensure 
that their tourism decisions are based on a knowledge of the 
tremendous variety Ontario has to offer. Ontario’s regional 
diversity also provides opportunities for the province to devel- 
op strong branding programs. The unique ability to cater to the 
tourists’ specific needs and wants must be promoted. Long-term 
marketing programs that focus on creating consumer awareness 
are required to generate interest in tourism in Ontario. 
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¢ Niches — Consumer demands are shifting, becoming more spe- 


cific and sophisticated. Travellers’ interests and reasons for trav- 
el are also becoming more specialized, so packages must be cus- 
tomized to lure a specific market niche or segment. Ontario 
offers an abundance of specialized tourism products and experi- 
ences. Opportunities exist for the industry to focus on four high- 
potential markets: culture, cities, outdoor /adventure and sport. 


A recent report, Strategic Directions for Ontario's Cultural Tourism 
Product (1993), substantiates the future of cultural tourism in 
Ontario. This niche is worth developing in Ontario because of 
the strength of the cultural product but also because changing 
demographic and social trends indicate greater potential for 
growth. 


Outdoor/adventure tourists are interested in varying degrees of 
packaged experiences. Ontario’s natural environment offers a 
wide variety of development opportunities for the industry, 
ranging from ecotourism (focusing on growing concerns for the 
environment) to specialty adventure outdoors products and 
packages. 


The range of sports facilities available in Ontario, coupled with 
the high number of organized sporting events, provides an 
abundance of opportunities to develop the sports niche in 
tourism. Proper packaging of Ontario sporting events, either on 
their own or with other tourism products, is the best way to 
offer consumers a full tourism experience based on their indi- 
vidual needs. 


In many instances, these products and many others can be 
found in a single Ontario city. The tourism industry must take 
advantage of this opportunity, ensuring that Ontario continues 
to offer a wide variety of products to the consumer. 


Events — The benefits to tourism of sports and cultural events 
have yet to be fully tapped. The single greatest emerging moti- 


vator for travel in the 1990s is “understanding culture”; “cultur- 
al, historical or archeological treasures” are also important con- 
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siderations for people planning a trip’. As a result, Ontario’s 
strong arts, culture and heritage environment provides unique 
opportunities for growth. By building on existing events and 
festivals, Ontario will be able to capitalize on this growing trend 
in world tourism. 


Tourism also benefits from local, regional, provincial, and inter- 
national sporting events. Positive effects include sales in accom- 
modation, food and beverage, and gasoline. Provincial and 
community awareness of the economic benefits of hosting 
sporting events needs to be created. 


e Demand Generators — Ontario has several internationally rec- 
ognized tourist attractions — known as demand generators — 
that create major opportunities for tourism growth. Niagara 
Falls, the Nation’s Capital and the natural splendour of 
Northern Ontario have not been used to full advantage by the 
industry. Niagara Falls has had difficulty in promoting Ontario and 
Canada to travellers, despite its global recognition, and the oppor- 
tunities for Northern Ontario need to be examined more closely. 


Ontario has a unique opportunity to capitalize on the high num- 
ber of travellers who come to the province each year to visit the 
Nation’s Capital. However, Ottawa’s potential as a year-round 
destination has never been fully realized. The volume of busi- 
ness travellers to Ottawa creates different challenges. 
Specialized marketing strategies must be developed to ensure 
that all the benefits are reaped. 


The industry also needs to examine opportunities for the devel- 
opment of future assets, such as the casino development in 
Windsor and recent interest in a major cruise line for the Great 
Lakes. By identifying consumer demand and the growth poten- 
tial of these new products, the industry can strengthen itself 
over the long term. 


¢ Gateway Marketing — Geographically, Ontario is well posi- 
tioned as a tourism destination. Its proximity to major markets 
in Quebec and the United States gives the industry a competi- 


1. Source: Lou Harris Poll for Travel and Leisure Magazine, 1992. 
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tive advantage over some other destinations. Ontario has not 
been taking full advantage of this situation, however. 


Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Toronto, and Windsor are major gate- 
ways to Ontario. Steps are needed to ensure that these cities 
continue to grow as destinations but that they also provide 
opportunities for other parts of the province. The key is to use 
these destinations to move travellers throughout the province 
and extend their length of stay through the development of cir- 
cuit tourism. 


Immediate steps need to be taken to build Niagara Falls, Ottawa 
and Windsor as unique experiences representing Ontario’s cul- 
ture and society. This will excite travellers and encourage them 
to visit other destinations. Gateway partnerships need to be 
encouraged between these cities and other destinations in 
Ontario to ensure that the entire province benefits. 


Toronto is already recognized as a high-quality destination in 
the world tourism market. The key is to ensure that this trend 
continues and offers all regions an opportunity to profit. About 
43 per cent of all international and U.S. air arrivals in Canada 
flow through Pearson Airport. Toronto is also well positioned as 
a location for world-class sports and cultural activity. 


Through better packaging and product development, these 
gateways can improve their positions as leading tourist destina- 
tions. In addition, by developing specialty partnerships with the 
gateway cities, other regions can benefits. Linking gateway 
cities through niche markets to other tourism destinations will 
provide an opportunity to strengthen Ontario’s tourism indus- 
try immediately and for the long term. The industry needs to 
ensure that full advantage is taken of all ports of entry, and the 
potential of other cities to be marketed as gateways needs to be 
examined. Specifically, the industry needs to identify opportu- 
nities for Fort Frances, Sault Ste. Marie, Cornwall, Lansdowne, 
and Sarnia. 
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¢ Information — By improving the availability of consumer 
information, the industry can encourage visitors to make better 
and more informed decisions. This may also increase their 
length of stay in Ontario. Improving the accessibility of infor- 
mation also serves to complement the marketing of Ontario as a 
desirable destination, both as an incentive to select Ontario and 
as a vehicle to help deliver a pleasurable tourist experience once 
in the province. 


The widespread use of technology has made destination mar- 
keting much more sophisticated. The CRIS Ontario pilot project, 
implemented by the Ministry of Culture, Tourism and 
Recreation in May 1993, offers the industry a springboard for 
growth.in technology. The government should work with the 
private sector to ensure that full advantage of this opportunity 
for the tourism industry is being taken. Reservation and infor- 
mation networks must be linked to the industry’s supplier ser- 
vices, e.g., ticketing agents, travel agents, airlines, etc. 


e Grading and Classification — A wide range of tourism prod- 
ucts is available in Ontario, each offering different experiences 
to the travelling public. The challenge is to develop a grading 
and classification system that allows consumers to understand 
the product they are buying while encouraging participation by 
tourism businesses. Grading and classification systems give 
consumers specific information on which to base tourism choic- 
es and, when linked to effective marketing strategies, give busi- 
ness operators appropriate opportunities and the incentive to 
participate. 
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TOURISM MARKETING STRATEGIES AND 
OBJECTIVES 


Goal: To achieve leading levels of tourism growth in 


Ontario. 


Strategies And Objectives 


Develop consistent branding, imaging and positioning reflect- 
ing Ontario’s regional and product diversity for Ontario’s major 
visitor sources (Ontario, domestic, United States, overseas) for 
use over the long term. 


¢ Carry out provincial and regional consumer research on imag- 
ing and branding. 


¢ Implement a branding program identifying the regional / 
Ontario images to its major target markets. 


° Put in place an image-building program for the province with a 
ten-year commitment. 


Become a world-class provider of tourism products to our prior- 
ity niche markets. 


¢ Clearly determine niche market opportunities for each region. 


¢ Conduct benchmarking for “best of class” practices related to 
tourism products, infrastructure and priority niche markets. 


* Implement customer-driven niche marketing programs. 


Find better ways to use internationally recognized assets and 
strategic linkages to increase tourism. 


¢ Implement specific marketing strategies for the internationally 
recognized assets. 


° Establish strategic partnerships in key international markets. 


e Develop circuit tourism opportunities, linkages and partner- 
ships within Ontario to capitalize on Ontario’s international 
demand generators. 
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Package and market existing local and regional festivals and 
events. 


Enhance Ontario’s competitiveness by attracting world-class cul- 


tural and sports events with major events throughout each year. 


Support and develop regional events from Ontario’s existing 
sports and cultural events. 


Plan, develop and invest to obtain major sports world champi- 
onships, cultural exhibits and events in different regions each 
year. 


Develop a comprehensive seasonal events calendar and begin to 
market the concept of celebrating Ontario through its events. 


Market Niagara Falls, Ottawa and Windsor as gateway cities to 


Ontario. 


Develop gateway strategies for Niagara Falls, Ottawa and 
Windsor. 


Promote gateway partnerships between these cities and other 
Ontario tourism destinations. 


Identify gateway marketing opportunities for other ports of 
entry (e.g., Fort Frances, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, etc.). 


Market Toronto as a gateway city to North America. 


Position and market Toronto as a strategic international gate- 
way to North America, alongside Chicago, New York, and 
Atlanta and, as the key international entry point to Ontario. 


Develop gateway partnerships between Toronto and other 
Ontario tourism destinations. | 


Build events unique to Toronto and raise them to international 
status. 


Identify an appropriate customer-driven classification and qual- 


ity assurance system (grading program) implemented by indus- 


try and linked to marketing. 
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° Analyze existing grading and classification systems (e.g., 
Canada Select) to determine a suitable, cost-effective system by 
which tourism properties in Ontario will maintain defined qual- 
ity and grading standards and will have the option of being 
graded and classified. 


* Ensure that the grading and classification system is linked to 
marketing initiatives and the information network. 


Provide “best in the world” methods for consumers to acquire 
information and buy Ontario tourism products and services. 


° Develop and implement a tourist information strategy that 
includes the use of technology. 


* Implement an appropriate, province-wide computerized infor- 
mation and reservations system with links to existing tourism 
information networks that will position Ontario as a world-class 
leader in the tourism information field. 


* Provide an easy-access network of tourist information centres. 


Chapter 4 
Building the Essential Capacity to Deliver 
a High-Quality Tourism Experience 


A RECURRENT THEME THROUGHOUT THE TOURISM STRATEGY PROCESS 
was the need to develop the ability to differentiate Ontario as a 
special tourism experience. This involves having the right work 
force skills in place to provide a quality tourism experience. It 
includes developing the tourism infrastructure to position Ontario 
as the fresh and exciting destination that visitors are expecting. It 
means creating a tax and regulatory environment in which the 
industry is encouraged to invest in products, anticipates market 
trends, and recognizes the environment as an essential component 
of tourism in Ontario. Finally, there is widespread recognition that 
the industry must become an effective communicator. Awareness 
of the economic and social importance of tourism must be built 
quickly. Ontario’s tourism industry will work best when everyone 
feels they are part of an important partnership, one that combines 
direct enjoyment of the tourism experience with the benefits 
achieved in provincial economic growth. 


In this chapter, we present goals, strategies, and objectives for 
strengthening the key capacities that will provide a high-quality 
tourism experience and convey a real sense of value to tourists vis- 
iting Ontario. These directions are set out in four areas: 


e Attracting and developing people 


¢ Making high-return improvements in the physical 
infrastructure 


e Shaping the policy, regulatory and tax regime 


e Raising the industry profile 
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ATTRACTING AND DEVELOPING PEOPLE 


THE TOURISM INDUSTRY IS REALLY ABOUT PEOPLE. It’s about the people 
who seek a break from their day-to-day lives to enjoy a special 
experience. It’s about the entrepreneurs who think about the 
tourism experience, take the risks and offer the attractions, prod- 
ucts, and services. And it’s about the people who make the 
tourism experience happen and play the pivotal role in defining 
the quality of that experience. 


Underlying the new Ontario Tourism Strategy is a fundamental 
drive to higher and higher levels of value being provided to the 
tourist. It is based on the simple recognition that this is what the 
tourists of today and tomorrow want. It is also based on the reali- 
ty that tourism is a traded industry; for the industry to succeed, it 
must attract new levels of tourism from the United States and 
overseas as well as from the rest of Canada. International compet- 
itiveness of the tourism sector is largely dependent on the training 
and development of the people who provide and manage service 
delivery. To succeed internationally, Ontario tourism will need to 
surpass the special experiences that are offered by others. 
Tomorrow’s tourism will depend even more on the quality and 
skills of the people who are Ontario’s tourism industry. 


Employment in tourism attracts a wide range of individuals and 
provides opportunities for key employment equity designated 
groups. Its labour force is predominantly female and has higher 
than average representation from minority groups, including 
racial minorities, persons with disabilities, and Aboriginal peo- 
ples. Its workers are young and either are still in school or have 
recently graduated. Tourism is also the largest employer of new 
Canadians. The jobs themselves vary from full- to part-time and 
year-round to seasonal. These characteristics give tourism a sub- 
stantial opportunity to train Ontario’s work force and to develop 
the province’s human resources to meet the challenges of a chang- 
ing economy. 


Tourism provides opportunities to develop skills. Tourism is seen 
as a “head start” industry; many people have their first job in 
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tourism and are able to transfer the skills they acquire to careers in 
other industries. The basic skills training available for individuals 
new to the work force is essential to the industry and crucial to 
those who want to develop themselves more fully. 


Enlightened companies recognize that training is essential and 
retaining employees critical; turnover costs are too great to do oth- 
erwise. At the same time, the career potential of tourism presents 
exciting possibilities for those who remain in the industry. Despite 
the low-wage reputation of some industry sectors, employment in 
tourism offers many fringe benefits and tremendous opportunities 
for upward mobility in management. Tourism is not only an 
industry in which there are few obstacles to entry and the pursuit 
of a rewarding career, but it is also one populated by entrepre- 
neurs. Opportunities abound to establish and run a small business. 
As the industry grows, so will all these opportunities for individuals. 


The Advisory Committee sees the challenge of developing skills in 
the diverse tourism work force as essential to the industry as well 
as its capacity to deliver a high-quality tourism experience. This 
goal is intrinsic to the way the industry works — the challenge is 
to intensify and broaden the training, skills and career develop- 
ment effort in the tourism industry in Ontario. There is a need to 
invest at three levels: front line employees, management and in the 
support systems and structures. 


PREPARING ONTARIO’S TOURISM WORK 


FORCE 


Quality of Service — With increasing worldwide competition, 
travellers expect high levels of service quality and value in 
Ontario’s products and services. One of the fundamental issues 
identified throughout the strategy process was that customers are 
becoming more demanding and discerning. To compete with other 
tourism destinations, Ontario must develop internationally recog- 
nized levels of customer service. The quality of the Ontario tourism 
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Goals: 


Strategies 


product will attract visitors to Ontario, but the quality of service 
and human interaction they experience will bring them back. 


Occupational Standards — Recent demographic trends and shift- 
ing consumer demands have led to changes in consumer prefer- 
ences, but they have also created a need for a more specialized and 
sophisticated work force. Occupational standards need to be 
developed to maintain professionalism in the industry. This will 
ensure that both employees and employers recognize the level of 
skills required to serve the travelling public. 


Training — The career potential in tourism is extremely high; 
tourism is one of the few industries in which employees can still 
work their way to the top. The tourism industry employs many 
with little or no formal education; they rely on training received 
within the industry to increase their employment opportunities 
and realize career potential. Proper training is key to ensuring that 
everyone in the industry is able to reach the highest level of job sat- 
isfaction, earning power and potential. 


Certification — Ontario’s tourism industry needs a broadly recog- 
nized, standardized system of certification. Currently, programs and 
courses offered to certify employees are not recognized across all 
industry subsectors. Educational institutions, firms, sector associa- 
tions and other organizations Providing certification programs need 
to continue working together to improve co-ordination in this area. 


To attract, develop and retain a tourism work 
force that exceeds ‘visitors’ service expectations. 


To create, enhance and strengthen pride and pro- 
fessionalism within the tourism industry. 


and Objectives: 


Improve service quality in Ontario’s tourism industry. 


e Develop, implement and promote a province-wide customer 
service training program based on best practices and standards. 


* Design and implement a service excellence award program. 
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Increase the skills and knowledge of employees in the 
industry. 


e Establish and implement occupational standards and a compe- 
tency-based industry certification system that is recognized 
nationally and internationally and that will improve product 
delivery in Ontario’s tourism industry. 


Heighten awareness of career opportunities in the industry and 
awareness of professional development available for all sectors. 


e Develop a program to attract people to work in the industry. 


e Encourage individuals to recognize the career opportunities in 
the industry. 


Develop and promote an integrated tourism education and train- 
ing system supported by relevant tools, service, and research. 


e¢ Develop an integrated and co-ordinated provincial tourism 
education and training system to ensure that all employees and 
employers can reach the highest levels of professionalism, effec- 
tiveness and job satisfaction. 


e Support ongoing communications/research of human 
resources / training issues affecting tourism in Ontario. 


e Maintain a sustainable organizational structure incorporating a 
business-based operational approach to co-ordinate and support 
human resource development in Ontario’s tourism industry. 


Improve the funding base available for human resources devel- 


opment activities. 


¢ Identify methods for broadening and strengthening the funding 
base of the Ontario Tourism Education Council. 
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MAKING HIGH-RETURN IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE PHYSICAL INFRASTRUCTURE 


INFRASTRUCTURE PLAYS A KEY ROLE IN THE DELIVERY of a quality tourist 
experience; it does so by creating superior ease of access and 
mobility, right-sized and up-to-date core facilities, a sense of wel- 
come, an attractive environment, and tourist-friendly information 
systems to enrich and prolong the tourist's length of Stay. 


Ontario has a well developed and relatively modern transporta- 
tion infrastructure, with an extensive road system, national and 
international air links, and bus and rail transportation in the main 
corridors. Access to major tourist destinations is uneven, however; 
and there is inadequate co-ordination among transportation 
modes. Although the transportation infrastructure has been ade- 
quate in the past, world standards and tourist expectations are 
now higher than ever, while maintenance of Ontario’s transporta- 
tion infrastructure has been declining. For the province to remain 
competitive and maximize its tourism opportunities, Ontario’s 
infrastructure requires updating, enhancement and increased co- 
ordination. 


The information infrastructure is also very fragile, relying heavily 
on funding levels that have been relatively stagnant. As a result, 
Ontario’s tourist information systems are not well developed, and 
what systems do exist are not well co-ordinated. 


Investing In Ontario 


Improvements in Ontario’s infrastructure will benefit the entire 
province and not simply the tourism industry. Through capital 
investment and job creation, Ontario will become a better place to 
live, work and play. 


* Access — Improved access enhances the attractiveness of the 
tourism destination in the eyes of the traveller. Ease of entry and 
the ability to travel within and between regions have a major 
impact on the overall tourism experience. Existing modes of 
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transportation tend to function in isolation from each other, 
making it difficult for tourists to reach their destinations easily 
and conveniently. 


Ontario’s transportation infrastructure is also deteriorating. 
Improvements are needed in highway, air and waterway sys- 
tems to offer tourists the best possible experience. 


Ontario’s natural environment has given the tourism industry a 
competitive advantage, but that advantage that has not been 
fully realized. The Great Lakes, Ontario’s river systems and hik- 
ing trails offer avenues for development whose potential has 
not been fully tapped. 


e Pearson International Airport — Pearson is one of the 20 
largest airports in the world. In 1992 more than 5.5 million peo- 
ple travelled through Pearson. The airport generates $4 billion 
in revenues annually and creates more than 55,000 jobs in direct 
and indirect employment. However, Pearson is in jeopardy of 
losing its international position as a result of recent airport 
developments and expansions in other jurisdictions (e.g., 
Pittsburgh, Washington, and Philadelphia). Steps need to be 
taken to diminish the threat and allow Pearson to maintain and 
improve its performance. 


e Sense of Arrival — Ontario needs to provide a more tourist- 
friendly environment. Improvements are needed in several key 
areas, from perfecting the reception of foreign travellers at cus- 
toms, to developing physical facilities at borders. Visitor per- 
ceptions of Ontario are formed the moment they cross the bor- 
der, and Ontario needs to ensure that this perception is as posi- 
tive as possible. | 


¢ Gateway Development — More than 20 million tourists from 
the United States and overseas entered Ontario in 1992 through 
11 ports of entry (Exhibit 4.1). This does not include the high 
volume of commercial traffic - such as trucking and air cargo - 
that flows into the province each year. 
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Exhibit 4-1 Number of International Travellers Entering Ontario by 
Port of Entry and Mode of Transport - 1992 


Fort Frances 
Auto: .413 million 


Ottawa ae 
Air: 69,964 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Auto: .757 million 
Lansdowne & Cornwall —.) 
Total: 1.3 million 
Toronto 
Sarnia Air: 2 million 
Auto: 1.9 million @ ® Terminals 1, 2, 3 
Niagara ® 
; Ae Aggregate of three 
Gun) Windsor 0) Auto: 9.7 million ports at Niagara and 
Auto: 3.6 million 


Fort Erie 
@ Excludes Ambassador Bridge 


Source: Statistics Canada International Travel Survey 1992. 


Considerable potential exists to take advantage of the number 
of arrivals in these border cities and position them as gateways 
linked to the entire province. 


The development of comprehensive gateway strategies would 
improve the ability of these cities to increase visitors’ length of 
stay and encourage visitors to travel to other Ontario tourism 
destinations. These strategies envisage major infrastructure 
developments to improve ease of access, sense of arrival, and 
access to information, attractions and other tourist facilities. 


e Information Infrastructure — During the regional consulta- 
tions held to develop this strategy, highway signage was identi- 
fied as the number one infrastructure issue to be addressed. In 
other jurisdictions, tourism highway signage systems have 
demonstrated that signage is a relatively simple and effective 
tool in promoting business and generating economic develop- 
ment in tourism. 


Tourist information centres are also important in the develop- 
ment and growth of tourism. The province’s system of tourist 
information centres must be used more effectively, creating bet- 
ter links between the Ontario tourism product and consumers. 
A strong information network is required in Ontario, one that 
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Goal: 


incorporates signage systems, information centres, publications, 
and other tools and technology to ensure the tourist is in the 
best position to make decisions. 


Tourism Facility Improvement — Convention, congress, con- 
ference and trade centres have been positive net exporters in 
tourism. Convention business is high-impact, drawing large 
numbers of visitors, most from out of town, who stay for 
extended periods and make higher than average expenditures. 
However, Ontario’s position in this market has been eroding as 
new and larger centres are developed in the United States. 
Long-standing customers have outgrown Ontario facilities and 
have moved their events to U.S. cities. The Advisory Committee 
has identified two markets where consumer demand warrants 
further development of existing facilities— Toronto and Ottawa. 


Ontario’s provincial government agencies and attractions such 
as the Art Gallery of Ontario, Algonquin Park, and Science 
North need to be recognized for their contributions to Ontario’s 
tourism industry. These facilities must be given the opportunity 
to contribute to future tourism growth in the province. 


Capital investment in Ontario’s other tourism-related facilities 
must also be encouraged. New partnerships must be formed 
between the industry, lenders and investors to take advantage 
of emerging consumer demands (e.g., cruise shipping on the 
Great Lakes). 


To enhance the physical and information infra- 
structure required to strengthen Ontario’s posi- 
tion in the world tourism market. 


Strategies And Objectives: 


Make Ontario more accessible for tourists. 


e Improve accessibility to all parts of Ontario by improving link- 


ages between modes of transportation provided by the private 
and public sectors. 
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¢ Develop Pearson International Airport as a North American 
gateway for transatlantic tourists against key competitors such 
as New York, Chicago and Atlanta. 


° Improve transportation facilities between key gateways and 
Ontario’s main tourist regions. 


Improve the sense of arrival and welcome at Ontario’s main 
gateways. 


¢ Improve administrative facilities, physical environment and 
processes at key entry points. 


e Enhance the sense of arrival in key gateway cities by imple- 
menting comprehensive development plans (including signage 
and information centres) in the gateway communities. 


Implement comprehensive gateway strategies for Ontario’s 
main ports of entry. 


e Design and implement gateway strategies incorporating access, 
sense of arrival, facility development and information access. 


Make Ontario more information-friendly for tourists and the 
tourism industry. 


¢ Implement comprehensive tourism-oriented highway signage 
in Ontario that is compatible with our key feeder markets. 


e Expand the network of information centres selling and cross- 
selling the tourism product. 


Enhance tourism facilities that contribute to growth of Ontario’s 
tourism sector. 


¢ Support development/expansion of convention and trade show 
space where commercially viable (i.e., Toronto and Ottawa). 


° Identify the potential for existing MCTR and other tourism- 
related government agencies to contribute to tourism growth. 


Encourage business investment in tourism infrastructure. 


* Develop a strategy to facilitate access to capital by the tourism 
industry for major infrastructure projects. 


¢ Work directly with financial institutions to identify additional 
growth opportunities for the industry in Ontario, allowing it to 
compete in the international market. 
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SHAPING THE POLICY, REGULATORY AND TAX 
REGIME 


THE TOURISM INDUSTRY has not traditionally been a strong player in 
shaping and influencing government policies, regulations and ini- 
tiatives. Its importance to the provincial economy has not been suf- 
ficiently understood or recognized. As a result, significant regula- 
tory and taxation barriers limit the tourism industry’s competi- 
tiveness, profitability and future role in the economy of Ontario. 


e ‘Taxes applied to tourism business can create competitive disad- 
vantage and affect tourism business profits for reinvestment. 


e The tourism industry needs to become a central participant in 
processes to establish environmental regulations and legisla- 
tion. The current natural resource management planning sys- 
tem in Ontario is not conducive to ensuring the sustainability of 
the resource-based tourism industry over the long term. 


e The design and implementation of regulations protecting the 
rights and interests of workers must accommodate the distinct 
characteristics of the tourism industry while recognizing the 
special opportunities provided. 


e Enforceable quality assurance and minimum grading and clas- 
sification standards should be established in all businesses pro- 
viding accommodation services to the travelling public. 


Statement Of Principle 


A re-balancing of government taxation and regulatory policies will 
provide an opportunity to improve the competitiveness and sus- 
tainability of the industry. 


Furthermore, all taxes should be rationalized to minimize 
inequities and to achieve a neutral revenue impact on government 
while significantly improving industry profitability. 


DZ 
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Goal: 


To provide Ontario’s tourism industry with a tax, 
regulatory and policy environment that fosters a 
competitive, profitable and sustainable industry, 
thereby retaining existing and generating new 
investment and growth. 


Strategies And Objectives: 


Review existing tax instruments applied to the Ontario tourism 
industry. 


e Review the existing tax regime and identify opportunities to 
improve competitiveness and minimize inequities (e.g., Metro 
Toronto hotel assessment and Entertainment tax, Attractions 
admission tax). 


e Review assessment procedures and municipal taxes to ensure 
their fair application. 


e Review commodity taxes on tourism business inputs (e.g., 
liquor, fuel, etc.) to align tax application in the tourism industry 
with that in the retail, manufacturing and resource sectors. 


Ensure that current and future environmental legislation and 
regulations enhance the growth and sustainability of the 
Ontario tourism industry (e.g., Environmental Bill of Rights - 
EBR). 


e Establish a statement of environmental values for the industry 
as required by the EBR, based on extensive consultation and 
participation. 


Review existing policies and regulations affecting the tourism 
industry in Ontario. 


e Analyze existing government policies and regulations and iden- 
tify their impact on Ontario’s tourism industry (e.g., Crown lot 
usage fees, Water lot leases). 


¢ Create permanent linkages between the Ministry of Culture, 
Tourism and Recreation and related provincial ministries with 
respect to program development, policy making, regulations 
and legislation (e.g., signage, licence plates, etc.). 
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Implement a northern resource-based tourism policy. 


¢ Develop with government a policy incorporating access, uses 
and management, ensuring a long-term approach to resource 
management. 


Recognize and accommodate the distinctive characteristics of 
the tourism industry in the design and implementation of regu- 
lations and legislation with respect to workers. 


¢ Define the unique characteristics of tourism industry workers. 


e Assess the impact of current worker legislation and regulations 
and determine which aspects are not compatible with the 
industry. 


¢ Create a formal mechanism through which industry interests 
are given full consideration in the development of policies 
respecting workers. 


Establish and maintain defined standards of quality assurance 
in all businesses which provide accommodation services to the 
travelling public. 


¢ Define and develop contemporary quality assurance standards 
throughout the accommodation sector of the Ontario tourism 
industry. 


RAISING THE INDUSTRY PROFILE 


TOURISM IS NOT RECOGNIZED AS AN IMPORTANT ECONOMIC GENERATOR 
in the Ontario economy, despite its position as one of the 
province’s largest industries, its role as a major employer, its 
prominence as an exporter, and its substantial contribution to the 
tax base. In government, tourism is considered only one compo- 
nent of the “consumer goods services and distribution” sector by 
the Ministry of Finance. Provincial decision makers often equate 
the small business nature of tourism with a small industry. In addi- 
tion, its status as a service industry has meant that the extent and 
magnitude of tourism’s traded activity are not understood. 
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Goal: 


In part the tourism industry will help make its own case through its 
future growth and performance. The fact remains, however, that 
the industry lacks the profile and credibility needed to assume a 
more important position in the economic future of the province. 
The tourism industry must become an effective communicator in 
presenting its contributions to Ontario’s economic, social and cul- 
tural strength. A communications plan is required, focusing on the 
real story of tourism and the audiences that need to understand the 
industry and share in its progress and potential. This plan should 
target traditional lobbying audiences, but the industry must also 
focus on developing awareness among the general public. 


To develop a communications program targeted 
to key audiences to increase awareness of the eco- 
nomic and social importance of the tourism 
industry. 


Strategies And Objectives 


Develop a communications awareness plan to raise the profile of 
and improve public relations for the industry. 


e Undertake preliminary baseline research to determine ‘share of 
mind’ awareness of tourism’s impact and importance to 
Ontario’s economy among key decision makers and opinion 
leaders. 


¢ Develop a short-term plan to target key provincial audiences. 


¢ Work to improve tourism industry image with financial institu- 
tions. 


¢ Develop a long-term plan to target key national and interna- 
tional investors. 


¢ Develop a communications plan directed to the general public. 
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Advocate the interests of the industry over the long term. 


e Ensure the necessary structures are in place to co-ordinate 
tourism industry communications with respect to advocacy. 


e Support the development of a single industry advocacy organi- 
zation with a stable funding base. 


Work to ensure that tourism is included in economic develop- 
ment strategies at all government levels. 


¢ Heighten awareness of the economic importance of the tourism 
industry and evoke a sense of pride in the province of Ontario 
and its tourism product. 


¢ Develop, with government, a minimum of five key statistical 
indicators for the industry to be used over the long term. 


e Encourage the Ministry of Finance to separate tourism from the 
other industries in the consumer goods, services and distribu- 
tion sector. 


Chapter 5 
otrengthening Key Industry Organizations 


THE TOURISM INDUSTRY’S MAIN COMPONENTS are facing serious finan- 
cial pressures, and many in the industry are asking whether the 
current arrangement of roles and responsibilities can provide the 
focus and strength to help tourism realize its full potential and 
become a leading industry in the Ontario economy. Yet imple- 
menting Ontario’s new tourism strategy will require strong and 
effective industry organizations. 


This would be a major departure from what exists today; it is so 
important, however, that the Advisory Committee believes that 
unless an effective industry structure and financing approach 
result from this strategy development process, the potential 
impact of the other recommendations will be severely limited. 


One of the major issues identified at the beginning of the consul- 
tative process was the need for a common vision, leadership and 
an integrated industry approach to reduce duplication of effort 
and increase partnerships. Ontario’s tourism industry is important 
to Ontario’s economy, but recognition of this fact is not widely 
shared. This results, in part, from the industry’s difficulty in rising 
above internal differences to represent itself as an industry. The 
financial resources of the industry are uncoordinated and unfo- 
cused. This has not allowed the industry to reach its full potential. 


Tourism in Ontario is made up of some 60,000 businesses, most of 
them small entrepreneurial operations. The industry is represent- 
ed by more than 50 tourism industry associations. The stakes are 
high: the tourism industry spans the entire province and is increas- 
ingly becoming the life blood of many rural communities; major 
centres are also looking to tourism to help boost their economies. 
Yet individual interests have often been the deciding factor in 
industry deliberations. As a result, the industry has not been able 
to move beyond the gridlock of industry fragmentation and local 
and regional interests. Steps must therefore be taken to increase co- 
operation and to improve co-ordination and cohesion within the 
industry. 
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The current industry structure is shown in Exhibit 5.1. 


Exhibit 5-1 Current Industry Structure 
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Regional and industry consultations identified some fundamental 
needs in establishing a new tourism industry structure: 


¢ Clear responsibilities for marketing, product development, 
research, human resources development, standards, advocacy 
and other common industry activities. 


¢ Customer-driven and competency-based approaches to market- 
ing and product development, human resources development 
and advocacy. 


¢ Strong regional structure and increased input at the local level. 


¢ Effective mechanisms for communicating with all levels of gov- 


ernment. 
¢ Improved communication and linkages among sector associations. 


e Strengthened partnerships now and for the longer term. 
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The Advisory Committee considered these needs in determining 
the best possible organizational structure for the industry. Several 
restructuring options were reviewed before concluding that the 
future structure should entail separate organizations for provincial 
marketing, human resources development and advocacy — each 
with a clear mission, distinct focus and business structure. 
Effective co-ordination will be achieved through representative 
board appointments and co-ordinating mechanisms. Also critical 
to this new structure is clear two-way communication between all 
participants. This will ensure that policies and programs reflect the 
needs of individual businesses while meeting regional and provin- 
cial objectives. The tourism industry structure we propose is 
shown in Exhibit 5.2. For this progression to take place, however, 
the industry needs to take a serious look at how it does business. 


Exhibit 5-2 Proposed Industry Organizational Structure 
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The key features of the proposed industry structure are as fol- 
lows: 


e A Tourism Council of Ontario to ensure linkages and co-ordina- 
tion across the lead Ontario tourism organizations. 


e A new provincial tourism marketing organization. 
¢ Effective regional tourism organizations. 
e A strong human resources development organization (OTEC). 


¢ Asingle, influential and effective provincial advocacy organiza- 
tion or mechanism. 


¢ Funding support through industry and government. 


Tourism Council Of Ontario 


The Ontario Tourism Strategy represents fundamental and perva- 
sive changes for both industry and government. Winning market- 
ing directions need to be set, and increased investments in mar- 
keting need to be made. Human resources, tourism products and 
the physical infrastructure will all have to move along a course of 
supporting the strategy and increasing the value provided 
through tourism experiences. As well, a completely new approach 
to industry advocacy needs to be put in place, one that sets 
tourism apart from other industries through the power of its 
province-wide representation and outstanding staff work support- 
ing its position on issues. One result will be a shift in the role of the 
provincial government for tourism, from a mixed policy and oper- 
ational role to a clear policy mandate. 
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The Advisory Committee believes that discussion and resolution 
of strategic issues related to the direction and co-ordination with- 
in the new tourism industry structure require a forum. As a result 
we recommend that: 


The Tourism Council of Ontario be established to advise 
the Minister of Culture, Tourism and Recreation on the 
implementation of the tourism strategy and the future of 
the tourism industry in Ontario. 


The core responsibilities of the new Tourism Council of Ontario 
would include: 


* providing co-ordination between the marketing, human 
resource and advocacy organizations; 


* ensuring sound business principles are used based on best prac- 
tices; 


* overseeing the effective implementation of the Tourism Strategy 
and working to resolve issues or barriers that may arise; 


° providing an effective mechanism for increased communication 
and co-operation within the industry so that partnerships are 
encouraged and duplication of effort is diminished; and 


° influencing all levels of government on major capital develop- 
ment and infrastructure investment that affect the tourism 
industry in Ontario. 


The proposed council should be relatively small so that the key 
players can be at the table and an action-based agenda pursued. 
We see the council as a six-member body with representatives 
from the proposed provincial marketing organization, the Ontario 
Tourism Education Council, the proposed advocacy organization, 
industry, labour and government. After three years, the continuing 
requirement for and role of the council should be reviewed. 
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A New Provincial Tourism Marketing Organization 


The new provincial tourism marketing organization should be an 
effective partnership between business and government. For this 
organization to be effective, it must have strategic and operational 
independence. 


This approach represents a repositioning of the current tourism 
marketing function within the Ministry of Culture, Tourism and 
Recreation under a separate board of directors. This Board would 
be responsible for appointing the Chief Executive Officer as well as 
for the overall performance of the new marketing organization. 


Our assessment of the benefits of an industry-driven marketing 
organization is based on the success of this approach in other 
tourism destinations, particularly Australia, Britain and France. 
The British Tourism Authority (BTA), for example, has been a cru- 
cial factor in positioning tourism as a top industry in Britain. With 
a clear focus on marketing and the development of the tourism 
industry, the BTA was able to develop unique tourism marketing 
capabilities and influence the industry through the “power of 
competence”. Canada is considering this type of organization at 
the federal level. 


The Advisory Committee has opted for a made-in-Ontario 
approach, based on a better understanding of what governments 
and businesses each do best. International tourism models can, 
however, provide a clear picture of what changes need to take 
place: 


e Business needs a clear mission so that precise goals and mea- 
surable objectives can be set and results measured. 
Government-based organizations must balance policy and pro- 
gram delivery responsibilities. This inherent conflict often 
makes it difficult to provide a clear focus and long-term com- 
mitment to operational responsibilities. 


e Business needs rapid decision making to maximize the compet- 
itive advantage of time. Government decision-making systems 
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are inherently slower, allowing competing interests to be 
worked out and collegial decisions reached. Such systems are 
also risk-averse, with little or no reward for risk taking. 


For these reasons, the Advisory Committee recommends that: 


A new provincial tourism marketing organization, led by 
industry, be established by the government of Ontario. 


The provincial marketing organization would develop a tourism 
marketing plan for Ontario to achieve the performance objectives 
identified in this strategy. The plan would be developed in consul- 
tation with the proposed regional organizations. The result would 
be a provincial marketing plan combining specific products and 
destinations in the most effective way to achieve growth targets. 


The core responsibilities of the new provincial tourism marketing 
organization would include: 


° marketing and product development — branding and position- 
ing: 

e marketing research and dissemination in co-ordination with 
organizations (such as the Canadian Tourism Research Institute) 
and with linkages to other agencies and educational institutions 
on Ontario-specific research; 


¢ product classification and quality assurance (grading programs) 
with particular attention to regional marketing potential and 
delivery; 


e information networks to deliver information on Ontario’s 
tourism markets to the customer (e.g., information centres, 
reservations systems, etc.); 


¢ focusing on product lines the customer will buy rather than sim- 
ply trying to promote destinations; 


¢ event marketing and planning support; 


* ensuring that provincial demand generators (e.g., Niagara Falls, 
the Nation’s Capital and the natural splendour of Northern 
Ontario) are being marketed to their full potential. 
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* negotiating with and influencing the federal government on 
marketing activities affecting Ontario and facilitating co-opera- 
tive marketing opportunities with Tourism Canada; and 


* provincial tourism marketing expenditures in international 
markets. 


The provincial marketing organization would be responsible for 
critical niche-product marketing that is province-wide in nature. 
This could be facilitated by the appointment of product managers 
where demand warrants. This organization would also facilitate 
the integration of all regional and product marketing programs to 
maximize return on investment and contribute to the overall strat- 
egy targets and visitor mix objectives. 


As we have indicated, the new provincial marketing organization 
should have an independent and accountable governance struc- 
ture based on a partnership between business and government: 


e A Board of Directors of 14 people (six regional representatives — 
Southwestern Ontario, Toronto, Central Ontario, Eastern 
Ontario and the Capital, and Northern Ontario (2); seven repre- 
sentatives of the industry at large — air transportation, ground 
transportation, accommodation, food and beverage, attractions, 
travel trade, support services; and one government representa- 
tive). Other participants may be invited to sit on the board as non-vot- 
ing guests as deemed necessary by the Chair. 


e The Board would be vested with independent strategic decision 
making and day-to-day management and would appoint the 
Chief Executive Officer. 


¢ The Board would review and approve the annual provincial 
marketing plan and make necessary adjustments to ensure that 
targets are being met and advantage taken of new opportunities 
as they arise. 


¢ The Board and the proposed provincial tourism marketing orga- 
nization would have their own financial structure, including a 
balance sheet and financial statement. It would work outside 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund and be able to retain funding 
and earnings. 
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¢ The Board and the new provincial tourism marketing organiza- 
tion would receive Ministry of Culture, Tourism and Recreation 
funding for tourism marketing and customer service programs 
and administration. 


e The organization would work under the human resource poli- 
cies of the Ontario government, including collective bargaining 
and successor rights. Staff would be appointed under the Public 
Service Act. 


¢ The Board would establish policies and procedures for admin- 
istering supplies, equipment and services, real property, cre- 
ative services, information technology. 


The new provincial tourism marketing organization should be dri- 
ven by business principles and business performance measures 
and incentives. It is intended to increase industry control of mar- 
keting strategies and marketing programs and is positioned to 
seek business involvement in funding partnership marketing ini- 
tiatives. In this way, it must attract increasing amounts of funding 
from industry and other non-traditional sources for greater effec- 
tiveness and impact. Innovative approaches to packaging and 
partnering the tourism product, based on consumer demand, 
must be developed. In particular, a prime directive of the new 
organization would be to pursue horizontal and vertical linkage 
opportunities, focusing on marketing efforts that complement the 
tourism strategy’s goals and objectives to increase visitation to and 
spending in Ontario. 


Effective Regional Tourism Organizations 


Strong regional tourism organizations will be an essential part of 
the new provincial tourism industry structure. The Advisory 
Committee recommends that: 
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Five regional tourism organizations be established with 
responsibilities for marketing, human resources and 
advocacy. 


The Advisory Committee sees the primary function of the region- 
al tourism organizations as regional marketing. They would fulfil 
an important function as the operational link to the new industry 
structure and play a key role in building regional imaging and 
branding. Actively building partnerships with regional businesses 
to develop tourism growth through creative programming, along 
with destination selling, would be the main responsibilities of 
these new organizations. 


The regional tourism organizations will be responsible for market- 
ing both destinations and product within their specific areas. They 
will design and implement, in consultation with the provincial 
marketing organization, a regional brand strategy and will be 
responsible for managing this brand. 


The core functions of the Regional Tourism Organizations with 
respect to marketing would include: 


e regional branding — developing the image of the region and 
building the regional industry into the image of the brand; 


¢ regional marketing to attract more visitors to the region; 

¢ consumer advertising involving partnerships with industry; 
¢ direct sales and marketing; 

¢ providing information to tourists; 

¢ developing and marketing regional events; 


e developing, with the provincial marketing organization, mar- 
keting strategies for demand generators; 


¢ providing research information to regional operators (region 
specific such as economic and social benefits to the region); 


¢ publishing and distributing regional information guides; 
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* managing the product and service quality program — linking 
grading and classification to marketing at the regional level; 


* regional communications and public awareness programs; and 


* co-ordinating partnerships and packaging to capitalize on cross- 
regional products and programs. 


The regional tourism organizations would participate in develop- 
ing the provincial marketing plan through their representation on 
the provincial marketing organization’s Board of Directors and 
ensuring that the regional perspective is voiced in decisions. 
However, the regional organizations must not be limited to their 
geographic boundaries but will need to co-operate with each other 
to promote and participate in cross-regional and province-wide 
product opportunities. 


These regional tourism organizations will be represented on the 
Ontario Tourism Education Council. They will communicate the 
human resource needs of the region and ensure that appropriate 
programs are developed and delivery mechanisms put into place. 
These organizations will deal directly with the challenge of 
advancing the professionalism of tourism in the region and ensur- 
ing essential skills are being developed. In this capacity, they will 
work provincially at the strategic level to ensure that regional 
needs are met. Within the region, these organizations will serve as 
brokers to ensure that the training and educational capabilities of 
the region are in place and that the needs of the local tourism 
industry are being addressed. 


The regional tourism organizations will also be represented on the 
new provincial advocacy organization. The Advisory Committee 
recognizes that these organizations will be active in their regions 
in shaping policies and regulations that support a strong and 
growing tourism industry. Such advocacy will be in support of the 
business mission of the regional tourism organizations and will 
involve discussions with all levels of government on relevant 
issues. This activity will be an integral part of realizing the eco- 
nomic potential of tourism in each region. The regional tourism 
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organizations will be involved in setting priorities at the provincial 
level to support a unified industry advocacy approach and in 
overseeing the provincial policy research program. 


Once the regional tourism organizational structure is established, 
a review will take place within the regions to determine the most 
appropriate administrative arrangements. Regions now have very 
different structures in place (e.g., Ontario Travel Associations) and 
are at different points in their development. In some regions, such 
as Toronto and the Eastern Ontario/Capital Region, the basic 
structures are in place. Other regions will approach the organizing 
issue from a different direction. As a result, no single model is pro- 
posed at this time. As the new provincial marketing organization 
begins to function and its relationship with the regional tourism 
organizations becomes more clearly defined, the regional organi- 
zations will adapt and reorganize to serve their regions. In this 
process, organizational development will be guided by the needs 
of tourists, the capabilities required, the branding that takes shape, 
the ways involvement can be realized, and the reality of the cost 
pressures that will be common to all regions. 


Sector Associations 


The Advisory Committee recognizes the importance of sector 
associations and the fact that marketing must be customer- and 
product-driven. Many businesses in Ontario cut across regional 
boundaries, so it may be advantageous for the industry to pursue 
province-wide marketing initiatives. Sector associations will play 
an important role in co-ordinating product marketing at the 
provincial level. This will ensure that scarce resources are being 
used effectively. 


Building A Strong Human Resources Development 
Organization In Tourism 


The Ontario Tourism Education Council (OTEC) was established 
in 1991 as an independent agency that brings industry, labour, 
government and educational agencies together to develop and 
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carry forward the human resources development agenda for 
tourism in Ontario. OTEC is still in the early stages of develop- 
ment, but in the view of the Advisory Committee, it is well posi- 
tioned to be the lead agency in the field of human resources in 
tourism. 


The OTEC Board of Directors is made up of twelve industry man- 
agement representatives and six members drawn from labour and 
educational institutions. Through this set of relationships, OTEC 
provides the necessary linkage to educational institutions, indus- 
try, and labour on provincial human resource development issues. 
OTEC will also be tourism’s liaison at the federal level with the 
Canadian Tourism Human Resource Council. 


OTEC’s goals reflect the human resources development require- 
ments of tourism: 


® encouraging the development of a well-qualified and motivated 
tourism industry workforce; 


* encouraging the development of a sufficient supply of human 
resources; 


e supplying human resources information to the industry; and 


e linking industry, government and the education system with 
respect to human resources issues in the tourism industry. 


The Advisory Committee examined whether the OTEC function 
should be included in the new provincial marketing organization 
or remain separate. The conclusion was that separate positioning 
is essential if both organizations are to pursue clearly defined mis- 
sions. Moreover, OTEC will pursue separate program funding 
relationships with the Ontario Training and Adjustment Board 
and the federal government. 


Although OTEC’s work will be vital to improving service delivery 
and enhancing the industry’s value-added capability, tight day-to- 
day linkages through an integrated organizational structure are 
not required. Rather, the necessary co-ordination can be achieved 
through working level co-ordination with the new provincial mar- 
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keting organization. Strategic co-ordination will be achieved 
through OTEC’s membership on the proposed Tourism Council of 
Ontario. It is at this level that strategic and operational matters 
relating to mutual support, sponsorship, liaison and communica- 
tion will be addressed. 


OTEC will be responsible for the development of occupational 
standards and certification programs with the industry, taking into 
account developments at the national and international level. 
Within this framework, OTEC will work to ensure the successful 
delivery of training and education to support the development of 
the industry’s work force. 


While the potential for program funding appears very promising 
for OTEC, there is a serious risk that the lack of industry commit- 
ment to operational funding may severely limit the ability of 
OTEC to achieve its full potential. For this reason, the Advisory 
Committee recommends that: 


Operational funding for OTEC continue to be provided 
by government. 


Establishing A Single Effective Ontario 
Tourism Advocacy Organization 


DURING THE FINAL STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT of the Ontario 
Tourism Strategy, Tourism Ontario closed its operations. This 
event was a vivid reminder of the industry’s difficulties in estab- 
lishing a strong tourism advocacy organization. Tourism Ontario’s 
experience provided valuable lessons in the problems the tourism 
industry has faced in getting organized. 


Tourism spans every part of Ontario — no industry is as broadly 
provincial in scope. The industry encompasses a broad range of 
sectors; within sectors, operations range widely in size - from 
multinational corporations to local operators. Regardless of size, 
industry businesses are characterized by an intense spirit of entre- 
preneurship and a fiercely engrained culture of independence. In 
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reaching for a common voice on public policy issues, Tourism 
Ontario faced no small challenge. 


The key lesson of Tourism Ontario was that an advocacy body’s 
structure must provide for genuine representation of the industry. 
Tourism Ontario was a creature of the single-interest sector associ- 
ations. Its business revenues came from fees collected from some 
of these associations. In 1993, Tourism Ontario had a membership 
that included ten industry associations and eight travel associa- 
tions. It did not represent some of the major associations, and its 
total membership fell well short of the 50 or so associations that 
carry out advocacy and marketing functions in the tourism indus- 
try. Such a structure was untenable and led to the demise of 
Tourism Ontario. 


The need for a strong tourism advocacy organization remains 
imperative, and its absence leaves a serious structural gap in 
Ontario’s tourism industry. When there is no clear industry voice 
on crucial policy issues, the industry suffers. Moreover, looking to 
provincial associations to perform the broad advocacy function by 
themselves is not an effective answer to the future needs of the 
industry. Taxation, regulation, northern development, the environ- 
ment and infrastructure are far too important to the future of the 
industry not to have well considered positions being put forward 
in a co-ordinated manner. As we look ahead, one measure of the 
future strength of the tourism industry will be the authority and 
credibility established by its advocacy organization. 


As well, organizations such as the proposed provincial tourism 
marketing organization, the regional tourism organizations, and 
the Ontario Tourism Education Council cannot be expected to 
carry province-wide advocacy responsibility for the industry. Each 
will be a source of important advice on policy issues in their 
domain of activity; the regional organizations in particular will 
become significant policy advocates in and for their regions. But 
the primary role of the proposed organizations is either tourism 
marketing or human resources development, and the important 
challenges facing them will require concerted attention to their pri- 
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mary mission. In short, these organizations will not be, nor should 
they become, the principal advocacy voice of the tourism industry. 


Effective advocacy is a major contributor to sound government 
policy. Ministries operating in the absence of effective advocacy 
are not often challenged to perform at their best and are not afford- 
ed appropriate levels of recognition and importance within gov- 
ernment. The junior status historically afforded tourism within 
government is in part a mirror of the industry’s lack of success in 
organizing itself and advocating its economic importance. In fact, 
recognition of the tourism industry by all levels of government is 
unlikely until the industry becomes a powerful advocate of its sig- 
nificance and its policy requirements. 


The Advisory Committee believes that establishing a single effec- 
tive Ontario tourism advocacy organization is critical if the indus- 
try is to realize its potential to be one of the most important indus- 
tries in Ontario’s economic future. 


As a first step we recommend that: 


Sector and regional associations and major companies 
establish a working group to prepare a business plan for 
establishing a single tourism advocacy organization. 


The planning process be funded jointly by industry and 
government. 


A new provincial advocacy organization would draw on broad 
representation from sector associations, regional organizations 
and industry. Moreover, the organization will be established with 
sustained industry funding to provide for development of a pro- 
fessional, credible and powerful industry advocate. 
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FUNDING SUPPORT THROUGH INDUSTRY AND 
(GOVERNMENT 


The Ontario Tourism Strategy and proposed infrastructure will 
require a stable funding base that continues a significant commit- 
ment of provincial government funding and that increasingly 
attracts private sector and other government funding. 


In other jurisdictions where tourism is seen as part of the engine 
for economic growth and value-added activity, governments pro- 
vide significant and continuing funding support to tourism. Many 
U.S. states dedicate specific taxes, combined with other sources of 
government funding, to fund tourism initiatives. In countries such 
as the United Kingdom, France, and Australia, which have been 
leaders in achieving tourism growth, tourism marketing and other 
programs have received substantial, and in some cases growing, 
levels of government funding. In Canada and Ontario, govern- 
ment funding of tourism programs has existed for some time, 
although the level of support has been cut back severely in recent 
years. 


Government funding of marketing and other selected tourism ini- 
tiatives should continue and not diminish. Governments should 
provide the funding base needed to achieve the necessary scale of 
activity and attract other funders to tourism activity. This is par- 
ticularly the case in marketing, human resources development, 
and certain areas of infrastructure development. 


At the same time, it is essential that government funding be seen 
as a starting point rather than a substitute for funding from other 
sources. To this end, both the new provincial marketing organiza- 
tion and OTEC will be able to achieve growth in revenue by: 


e attracting funds from a variety of sources: federal, provincial, 
regional and local government programs; project funding 
through business and government; and partnership funding 
with business; 


¢ establishing membership fee structures as a condition of pro- 
gram or service participation or a mandatory industry levy; and 
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¢ establishing components of the tourism infrastructure as rev- 
enue earning entities through initiatives such as booking fees 
and sales of materials, guide books, maps, and training videos. 


The provincial marketing organization will contribute to the core 
funding of each regional organization as well as co-operative mar- 
keting funds for product opportunities with broad appeal based 
on approved marketing plans. 


With the exception of some start-up funding from government, the 
new provincial tourism advocacy organization will be funded by the 
private sector. Industry funding could take the form of member- 
ship fees from businesses, sector associations and regional organi- 
zations, or a mandatory levy as identified in the business plan. 


Chapter 6 
setting the Agenda for Action 


THE TOURISM STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT PROCESS followed a deliberate 
course in establishing a new agenda for the industry in Ontario. 
This document is a result of the process, identifying issues, honing 
in on the strengths and weaknesses of the industry, and examining 
the key catalysts for change and future growth. The Advisory 
Committee developed a vision, identified new performance objec- 
tives and established clear goals and strategies to guide the indus- 
try to the year 2000 and beyond. But now the real work must 
begin. 


Immediate action is required if tourism is to become one of the top 
industries guiding Ontario’s future. The industry needs to sit 
down with governments at all levels to initiate new and innova- 
tive programs for growth. This chapter outlines the specific first 
Steps crucial to the future of the tourism industry in Ontario. 


The action plans outline a process for translating a vision, broad 
goals and strategy statements into new jobs, capital investment, 
economic growth and a wide range of other new opportunities. As 
a result, they are a vital component of the tourism strategy and a 
real litmus test of progress and new partnerships. Action plans are 
the key to translating all the words about what needs to be done 
into a stronger Ontario tourism industry. They are also the answer 
to the scepticism initially encountered in the consultative process. 
They are a map, guiding the way to a new future. They are pre- 
sented in the context of the planning framework and described at 
a level of detail enabling swift action on them. 


The action plans are set out in the following pages under the 
themes of this report: 


¢ Putting in place a winning tourism marketing strategy. 
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¢ Building the essential capacity to deliver a high-quality tourism 
experience. 


e Raising the industry profile. 


e Strengthening key industry organizations. 


PRIORITY INITIATIVES 


For Ontario to reposition itself as a leading tourism destination, to 
rise to the challenges of a growing world market and to take full 
advantage of the opportunities presented in this document, indus- 
try and government must work together; this strategy document is 
only the beginning. 


The Advisory Committee has identified the following priority ini- 
tiatives and recommends that the Ontario government assist in 
their development with policy and funding support for: 


e establishing a new provincial tourism marketing organization; 
e funding for a new marketing and branding strategy; 

e introducing an Ontario tourism highway signage program; 

¢ implementing a gateway development program; 


¢ developing a tourism information strategy, including partner- 
ship with the private sector on a province-wide computer 
reservation and tourist information system; 


¢ developing a northern resource-based tourism policy; 
¢ developing a tourism investment strategy; 


¢ implementing a tourism human resources development pro- 
gram; 


e developing an events strategy for culture and sports; and 
¢ establishing a Tourism Council of Ontario. 


The following action steps clarify the roles and responsibilities for 
both industry and government partners in the implementation of 
these and other initiatives. 
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1. PUTTING IN PLACE A WINNING TOURISM 
MARKETING STRATEGY 


Goal: To achieve leading levels of tourism growth in 


Ontario. 


Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


Branding 
Third Quarter, 
marketing organization 1994 


* Carry out research into * Prepare regional product * New provincial tourism 


image and branding maps 
¢ Conduct market research 


¢ Implement a branding e Regional tourism 


program for province and * Identify regional images organizations 
regions to target audiences ° Industry 
¢ Make a 10-year * Develop regional brand 
commitment to the image statements 
* Develop provincial brand 
Niche Marketing 
*¢ Evaluate niche market ° Specifically examine ¢ New provincial tourism 3Q, 94 


potential in regions 
* Implement niche strategy 
and packages 


Ontario’s potential in the 
following markets: 
Culture, Outdoor/ 
Adventure, Sports, cities 


¢ Begin program 


implementation 


marketing organization 
* Regional tourism 
organizations 
¢ Industry 


Demand Generators 

* Focus marketing 
Strategies on 
internationally recognized 
assets 

¢ Develop partnerships, 
linkages and programs 


* Identify opportunities to 


market and package events 
around Niagara Falls, 
Ottawa, Windsor, the 
North and Toronto 


¢ New provincial tourism 
marketing organization 

¢ Regional tourism 
organizations 
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Strategic Area and Key 


Objectives 


Events and Festivals 


¢ Carry out key event 
promotion 

¢ Establish blockbuster 
event for each region 

¢ Market Ontario as a 
celebration of events for 
all seasons 


Action Steps 


¢ Develop a provincial 
seasonal events calendar 


Plan to attract one major 
international sports and 


cultural event starting in ‘95 


¢ New provincial tourism 
marketing organization 


Responsibility 


Timing 


20, 94 


Gateways 

¢ Position and market 
Ottawa, Windsor and 
Niagara Falls as Gateways 
to Ontario 

¢ Position and market 
Toronto as the gateway to 
North America 

¢ Raise events to 
international levels 

¢ Build niche strategies for 
other gateways 


Identify key competitors 


Develop consumer- 
driven marketing plan 


Create alliances with 
other Ontario tourism 
products 


e New provincial tourism 
marketing organization 

¢ Regional tourism 
organizations 


Grading 

¢ Refine current grading 
and classification system to 
become a powerful tool 
for industry quality and 
consumer protection 

e Link to marketing initiatives 
and information network 
of the approach 


Identify consumer 
preferences and 
expectations 


Evaluate grading options 
based on 
consumer/product best fit 


Assess the marketability 


¢ New provincial tourism 
marketing organization 


Tourist Information Strategy 

¢ Develop a Tourist 
Information strategy 

¢ Put in place an 
information and 
reservations system 
Build an effective 

¢ network of tourism 
information centres 


Develop a comprehensive 
tourism information 
strategy and plan 
Evaluate CRIS Ontario 
pilot project and identify 


opportunities to expand 
the system 
Identify options fort 


private sector involvement 
in the delivery of a 
province-wide information 
and reservations system 


e New provincial tourism 
marketing organization 

¢ Industry 

¢ Government 
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2. BUILDING THE ESSENTIAL CAPACITY To 
DELIVER A HIGH-QUALITY TOURISM 


EXPERIENCE 


“Attracting and Developing People.” 


Goal: 


To attract, develop, and retain our current and 


future tourism work force and prepare it to 


exceed visitors’ service expectations. 


To create, enhance and strengthen pride and pro- 


fessionalism within the tourism industry. 


Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


Service Quality 

* Develop province-wide * Define service quality 
customer service program * Transform current best 
* Design service excellence practices into program 


awards program * Develop awards program 


Skills Development 

* Establish a competency- ¢ Prepare a skills 

based industry certification development map of 

system occupational standards 
* Determine where 


national and international 


standards exist and assess 


their applicability 
* Set priorities for next 


three years 


Awareness 

* Build recognition for * Identify opportunities to 

career opportunities in the use existing vehicles to 

tourism industry promote career 
Opportunities 

* Obtain industry support 


and partnership 


¢ OTEC 3Q, 94 
* Provincial tourism 

marketing organization 
° Industry 


¢ OTEC 3Q, 94 
* Ontario Training and 
Adjustment Board 
* Canadian Tourism Human 
Resources Council 
* Educational Institutions 


¢ OTEC 4Q, 94 
* School system 
¢ Industry 
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Strategic Area and Key 


Objectives 


Integrated System 


¢ Provide education and 
training in an integrated 
and coordinated way to 
Support continuous 
learning 

¢ Support ongoing research 

¢ Identify an approach to 
achieving a sustainable 
structure in tourism 
human resources 


¢ Analyze existing learning 
continuum and 
delivery/training systems 
to identify major gaps 

e Identify ways to build a 
sustainable funding base 

e Prepare a plan for 
industry review 


“Making high-return investment in the physical infrastructure.” 


Goal: 


To enhance the physical and information infrastruc- 


ture required to strengthen Ontario’s position in the 


world tourism market. 


Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


Accessibility 

¢ Improve linkages 
between modes of 
transportation 

¢ Improve the 
transportation linkages 
between gateways and 


regions 


¢ Develop Pearson International 


Airport as a strategic 


¢ Develop a plan for co- 
ordinating transportation 
linkages in Ontario 

¢ Develop with industry 
and government a plan to 
develop Pearson 


¢ Industry 

e Provincial tourism 
marketing organization 

¢ Regional tourism 
organizations 

¢ All levels of government 
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Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


Sense of Arrival 

* Improve the border entry 
process 

e Implement 
comprehensive 
development plans in 
gateway communities 


¢ Develop comprehensive 
gateway development plans 
for Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor, 
Niagara Falls 

* Identify the gateway potential 


of: Sarnia, Cornwall, Lansdowne, 


Fort Frances, Sault Ste. Marie 
and Fort Erie 

* Improve landscaping, 
signage and information 
centres in gateway cities 

¢ Develop tourist routes 
linked to marketing plans 
and consumer demand 


¢ Federal government 1Q, 95 
* Provincial tourism 
marketing organization 
¢ Regional tourism 
organizations 
¢ Local government 


Information Friendly 

¢ Implement a 
comprehensive tourism- 
oriented highway signage 
system in Ontario 

¢ Expand the network of 
information centres 


* Identify preferred signage 
system for Ontario 

* Encourage government to 
proceed with pilot projects 
for strategic corridors 

¢ Prepare Information 
Centre plan as part of 
information network 
information network 


* Local and provincial 2Q, 94 
governments 

* Provincial tourism 
marketing organization 


Facilities 

* Support the development 
of convention and trade 
show space where 
commercially viable 


° Develop proposals for 
facilities in Toronto and 
Ottawa 


¢ Regional tourism Ongoing 
Organizations 


¢ All levels of government 


Access to Capital 

* Develop a strategy to 
facilitate access to capital 
for infrastructure 

¢ Work with financial 
institutions to identify 
growth opportunities 


* Analyse existing financial 
programs available to the 
industry in Ontario and 
establish benchmarks 
against other jurisdictions 

* Identify opportunities to 
improve industry access to 
capital from traditional and 
non-traditional sources 


¢ Industry 1Q, 94 
* Financial institutions 
* Provincial government 
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“Shaping the policy, regulatory and tax regime.” 


Goal: To provide Ontario’s tourism industry with a tax 
regulatory and policy environment that fosters a 
competitive, profitable and sustainable industry, 
thereby retaining existing and generating new 
investment and growth. 


Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


Tax Issues 

¢ Review existing tax 
regime and assessment 
procedures 

¢ Examine comparability of 
tax system in tourism and 
other sectors 


¢ Conduct comprehensive ¢ Industry 
review of tax issues as they 
relate to tourism 
¢ Conduct comprehensive 
comparison of Ontario’s 
industry with other 
jurisdictions 
e Modify assessment ¢ Provincial government 
procedures on metro 
Toronto hotels 
¢ Develop enduring 
resolution of entertainment 


Immediate 


Environment 

¢ Establish a statement of 
environmental values for 
tourism 


Policy Co-ordination 

e Analyze issues of policy 
rationalization and co- 
ordination that affect 
tourism 

¢ Establish effective issue 
resolution mechanisms 
between MCTR and other 
ministries 


¢ Develop a northern 
resource-based tourism 
policy 


tax issue 
¢ Conduct an industry ¢ Industry 
forum to identify positions ¢ Provincial Government 


and priorities 


e Review current policy ¢ Government 
conflicts and resolution 
mechanisms 


e Establish terms of ¢ Provincial government 
reference and develop 
policy for discussion and 
consultation 


4Q, 94 
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Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


Labour Policy 
¢ Identify the unique 


aspects of tourism and the 


special labour issues this 
presents 


¢ Develop labour position 


paper 
¢ Conduct forum to 


identify priority issues and 


proposals for resolution 


¢ Industry 
e Labour 


Licensing 

* Develop quality 
assurance standards 
throughout the 
accommodation sector 


* Reach agreement among 
accommodation sector 
stakeholders on defined 
standard of quality 
assurance 

* Prepare position paper 
on the Tourism Act with 
respect to licensing 


* Provincial tourism 
marketing organization 
* Industry 


3. ENHANCING THE TOURISM SECTOR IMAGE 
AND GIVING IT A HIGH PROFILE 


Goal: 


To develop a communications program directed 


to key audiences to increase awareness of the eco- 
nomic and social importance of the tourism 
industry. 


Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


Awareness 

* Conduct baseline 
research on ‘share of 
mind’ awareness 

¢ Target key audiences 

* Develop long-term 
awareness-building plan 


Advocacy 

* Support development of 
an effective advocacy 
approach and structure 


*¢ Carry out ‘share of mind’ 
research and set baseline 

* Develop communications 
plan 


¢ Ensure that 
communication needs are 
thoroughly considered in 
advocacy organizational 
planning process 


e Industry 
¢ Provincial tourism 
marketing organization 


° Industry 
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Strategic Area and Key 

Objectives Action Steps 

Economic Importance 

¢ Heighten awareness of ¢ Develop follow-up 

economic importance of communications plan and 

tourism process to the launch of 
the Ontario tourism 
strategy 


¢ Develop speakers bureau 


Responsibility Timing 


¢ Industry 4Q, 93 
¢ Provincial tourism 
marketing organization 


4. STRENGTHENING KEY INDUSTRY 


ORGANIZATIONS 


GOAL: 


To establish an organizational structure, reflect- 


ing the regional diversity of the province, to co- 
ordinate the activities of the industry, supported 
by industry and government. 


Strategic Area and Key 
Objectives 


New provincial tourism 
marketing organization 


e¢ Establish functions and ¢ Develop plan and 


responsibilities 
e Establish new 
accountability structure 
¢ Move quickly to set up 
the new organization 


proposal based on the 
Ontario Tourism Strategy 
proposals 


Regional Tourism 

Organizations 

¢ Establish functions and 
responsibilities 

¢ Outline relationship with 
provincial tourism 
organizations 

* Develop a flexible 
accountability structure 

¢ Determine approach to 
implementation 


¢ Develop plan and 


proposal based on the 
Ontario Tourism Strategy 
proposals 


Responsibility Timing 
e MCTR 2Q, 94 
¢ MCTR 3Q, 94 


¢ Provincial tourism 
marketing organization 

¢ OTEC 

* new advocacy 
organization 

° OTAPs 
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Strategic Area and Key 


Objectives Action Steps Responsibility Timing 
Ontario Tourism 
Education Council 
(OTEC) 
* Examine OTEC’s role in . ¢ Update existing plans ¢ OTEC 1Q, 94 
context of new Ontario and financial strategies ¢ Industry tourism 
Tourism Strategy * Participate in planning organizations 
¢ Determine long-term new linkages and co- ¢ MCTR 
stable funding approach ordinating mechanisms 
* Build linkages with other 
industry organizations 
Single Provincial Tourism 
Advocacy Organization 
¢ Undertake a fundamental * Carry out a business ¢ Industry 20,94 
review of the role and planning study around a 
place of a tourism new advocacy approach 
advocacy organization and organization 
* Establish industry-wide 
support 
Tourism Council 
of Ontario 
* Maintain ongoing * Put Tourism Council together ¢ MCTR 4Q, 93 
attention to and establish the way it will 
implementation of the strategy work 
* Achieve strategic co- 
Ordination across the 
industry structure 
* Look to the future of 
tourism and raise the key 
issues for Ontario 
Funding 
* Secure a stable base of * Prepare a Submission to ¢ MCTR 2Q, 94 
funding for tourism cabinet based on the Ontario 
marketing Tourism Strategy 
* Advance the priority 
initiatives that are key to * Develop a new industry 2Q, 94 
the strategy funding approach 
* Identify the means to Industry 
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SELECTED BACKGROUND RESEARCH AND 
ANALYSIS 


ECONOMIC STUDIES AND FRAMEWORKS 
Tourism and Technology 
MCTR, Tourism, Technology and Industrial Strategy (April 1993) 


Premier’s Council on Economic Renewal, Ontario 2002: A Report 
of the Task Force to Review the Ontario Technology Fund in the 
Context of an Innovation-Based Society (February 1993) 


Human Resource Development 


Employment and Immigration Canada, Canadian Foodservices 
Industry: A Human Resource Study (Fall 1990) 


Conlin, Michael V., Human Resource Development: The 
Foundation for Quality Service (1993) 


Ministry of Skills Development, Human Resource and Training 
Needs in Ontario’s Hospitality Industry (1990) 


Tourism Canada, Tourism-Related Employment in Canada 
(November 1992) 


Macro-Economics 
Beck, Nuala, Shifting Gears: Thriving in the New Economy (1992) 


Cohen, Dian and Guy Stanley, No Small Change: Success In 
Canada’s New Economy (1993) 


Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Tourism Policy and International Tourism (in OECD Member 
Countries) (1989) 


Presentation to the Office of the Premier’s Council on Economic 
Renewal, Options for an Overseas Ontario Communication 
Strategy (1993) 
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The Economist Intelligence Unit, “Canada”, International Tourism 
Reports (No. 3, 1991) 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, “Prospects for Tourism in 1998 
Travel & Tourism Analyst (No.6, 1992) 


Waters, S.R., The Big Picture (1992, 1993 - 94) 
World Travel & Tourism Council, Travel & Tourism (1993) 
Growing the Sector 


Appelbaum, Elie and Barry Smith, The Effect of Enhanced Time- 
Off Provisions on Workers January 1993) 


Hall, Michael H., The Non-Economic Costs and Benefits of 
Enhanced Time-Off Provisions (January 1993) 


MCTR, Highlights from the Tourism Forum (1992) 
MCTR, MTR12 Economic Impact Computer Model (1994) 


MCTR, Ontario Tourism Demand: A Forecasting and Simulation 
Model (1993) 


MCTR, The Economic Impact of Enhanced Time-Off (April 1993) 


Ministry of Treasury & Economics, Ontario Population Projections 
to 2015 June 1991) 


Nelson, J.G., R. Butler, and G. Wall (eds.), Tourism and Sustainable 
Development: Monitoring, Planning, Managing (1993) 


The Conference Board of Canada, Economic Forecast, Provincial 
Outlook (Summer 1992) 


Competitive Environment 


Canada Consulting Cresap, Taxation and the Tourism Industry in 
Ontario: Proposed Work Plan (1991) 


The Conference Board of Canada, The Tax Competitiveness of the 
Canadian Tourism Industry (May 1993) 


Ontario’s Restaurant, Hospitality & Tourism Industry, Vision 21 
(1992) 
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MARKET RESEARCH AND STRATEGIES 
D.K. Shifflet & Associates Ltd., Directions Destination Index (1992) 


Gouvernement du Québec, Ministére du Tourisme, Stratégie de 
mise en marché touristique du Québec 1993 - 1996 (Juillet 1993) 


Longwoods, U.S. Pleasure Travel (1991) 

Lou Harris Poll, Travel & Leisure (1992) 

MCTR, Ad-Tracking Reports (1990, 1991, 1992, 1993) 
MCTR, Asia/Pacific Marketing Strategy (1993) 


MCTR, Ontario Positioning and Segmentation Marketing Study 
(1992) 


MCTR, Ontario Travel Monitor Survey (1991) 

MCTR, Ontario Visitor Trend Analysis (1986, 1989) 

MCTR, Pan European Marketing Strategy (1993) 

MCTR, The Ontario Tourism Advertising Evaluation Model (1990) 


MCTR, The Study of Ethnicity and Travel Behaviour of Metro 
Toronto Residents (1990) 


MCTR, U.S. Marketing Strategy (1993) 


SRI International, American Social And Consumer Trends in the 
1990s (Winter 1988 - 89) 


Statistics Canada, Canadian Travel Survey (1990) 
Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey (1990, 1992) 


Tourism Canada, Travel Price/ Value Perceptions (1991) 
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SUB-SECTORS 
Cruising 
MCTR, Cruise Ship Study (1992) 


MCTR, Situation Analysis of the Overnight and Excursion Cruise 
Industry on the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River and 
Interconnecting Waterways, Volume I — Overnight Cruise Ships, 
Volume II — Excursion Boats (March 1991) 


MCTR, Strategic Directions for the Transient Overnight Boating 
Market (1992) 


Golf 


MCTR, Strategic Directions for International Competitiveness in 
Ontario’s Golf Industry (1990) 


Attractions, Festivals and Events 


MCTR, Strategic Directions for the Planning, Development and 
Marketing of Ontario’s Attractions, Festivals and Events (1992) 


Transportation 


Air Transport Association of America, Air Travel Survey 1990 
(1991) 


MCTR, A Study of the Auto Club Industry and its Importance to 
Ontario Tourism (1989) 


MTO, Signage Research (1992, 1993) 


Ontario Trails Council, Trails for Today and Tomorrow: 
Converting Ontario’s Abandoned Rail Lines to Recreational Trails 
(1991) 


Accommodation 
MCTR, Strategic Directions for Ontario’s Resort Industry (1992) 
Adventure/Outdoors 


MCTR, Strategic Directions for Ontario’s Specialty Outdoors 
Product (1992) 
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AREAS 


Conventions 


MCTR, Corporate and Incentive Travel — U.S. Market Potential 
Study (1992) 


Cultural 


MCTR, Strategic Directions for Ontario’s Cultural Tourism 
Product (1993) 


Rural 


MCTR, The Integration of Tourism, Culture and Recreation in 
Rural Ontario: A Rural Visitation Program (1993) 


Northern Ontario 


MCTR, Community-Based Tourism Opportunities for Remote 
Native Communities (1992) 


MCTR, Economic Impact of Tourism in Northern Ontario (1985) 


MCTR, Economic Impact of the Tourism Industry: The Upper and 
Lower Spanish Forests (1991) 


MCTR, Northern Ontario Snowmobiling Development Strategy 
(1992) 


MCTR, Northern Ontario Tourism Strategy (1992) 
MCTR, Northern Resource-based Tourism Policy (in progress) 


MCTR, Sault Ste. Marie to Wawa Attractions Development Study 
(1990) 


MCTR, Temagami and Area Tourism Strategy (1989) 


MCTR, Timiskaming Tourism Development Strategy (1991) 
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Southern Ontario 


Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, Competitive Tourism 
Development Strategy for Metropolitan Toronto (June 1992) 


Royal Commission on the Future of the Toronto Waterfront, 
Planning for Sustainability: Towards Integrating Environmental 
Protection into Land-Use Planning (June 1991) 


Royal Commission on the Future of the Toronto Waterfront, 
Pathways: Towards an Ecosystem Approach (June 1991) 


Tourism Canada, Tourism Community Development Initiative: 
Economic Impact Study, Niagara Falls (March 1988) 


Appendix B 


PROCESS OF DEVELOPING THE STRATEGY 


IN ORDER TO ENSURE BROAD AND EFFECTIVE REPRESENTATION, a 
Minister’s Advisory Committee was established, reflective of the 
various subsectors in tourism including the trade associations, 
labour unions and colleges/universities. Geographic representa- 
tion was also ensured. Over 500 businesses and organizations 
were involved in developing the strategy. 


The consultation process provided for a number of regional com- 
mittees to identify geographic concerns as well as working groups 
to look at specific issues (see diagram). 


The Minister’s Advisory Committee 


Chair 
ao Ie 
Secretary 
Vice Chair Vice Chair Vice Chair 
Industry Sector Employment, Training & Service Regional Committees 
Committee Delivery Committee 
Airlines Hotel and Restaurant Toronto Region 
Chain Hotels Employees Union Central Region 
Rail Ontario Federation of Labour Southwestern Ontario Region 
Car Rental Ontario Tourism Education Northern Ontario Region 
Suppliers Council Eastern/Capital Region 
Associations Colleges 
Travel Trade Universities 
Entertainment, Attractions 
Recreation 


Other (i.e., Technology Industry, 

Financial Institutions, etc.) 

The consultation process provided for a number of regional com- 
mittees to identify broad geographic concerns as well as working 
groups to look at specific issues (see diagram). 
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